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Master Sergeant Travis Watkins, of Gladewater, Texas—Medal of Honor. 
On September 3, 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant Watkins was wounded 
and paralyzed from the waist down. Ordering his squad to pull out and 
leave him, he stayed behind and died covering their withdrawal. 

Sergeant Watkins gave his life for freedom. What can you do? 

This. You can begin today to do your share in defense of the country he 
defended far “above and beyond the call of duty” by buying more... and 
more ... and more United States Defense* Bonds. 

For your Defense Bonds strengthen America. And if you will make our 
country strong enough now, American boys may never have to give their 
lives again. Defense is your job, too. 





Remember that when you’re buying bonds every United States Series E Bond you 


for national defense, you’re also building a own automatically goes on earning inter- 
personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- _ est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 


ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
you generally don’t save at all. So go to example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
your company’s pay ofice—now—and sign — can return you not just $25 but as much as 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- $33.33! For your country’s security, and 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*OS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


a public service. 











The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 
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Becavse of its variety, New England is one of 
America’s favorite vacationlands. Serene hamlets in the country 
reflect the quietude of another century, as do stately 
Colonial churches and weatherbeaten tombstones, some of which 
pre-date the Revolutionary War. Close by are huge 
industrial plants and vibrant cities. Sportsmen revel in 
the woodlands—gourmets enjoy the lobste1 
and finnan haddie—and everybody thrills to the 
which has a wild, rugged beauty. Because the seacoast 
is such a prominent feature of New England. we show it in the 
It was taken at Pemaquid 


, clams 


rocky seacoast 


photograph on this month's cover. 


Point Lighthouse on 
the rockbound coast of 
Maine. This view is 
typical of the scenery 
that is enjoyed by tour- 
ists who follow the At- 
lantic Coast north from 
Boston into Maine and 
then into New Bruns- 
wick. More information 
about this ideal vaca- 
tionland appears in the 
article, “There'll Always 
be a New England,” on 


page six. 


\\ E CALL THIS the between” 


we speak of convention coverage. 





hen 


issue of the magazine w 


Last month we ran the program 


and the final details and the August issue will have ; 
complete report, with pictures, of what went on at St. Louis. The 
July issue can’t have the convention coverage because it takes 


five weeks to edit copy, have it set and proof read it. make 
layouts. execute art work, make up pages, have everything plated, 
the printing and binding and do the mailing 

this issue was May 25. three 


run through 
This means that the deadline for 
before the convention even started! In the next issue we will 
have a lot of good pictures taken at the convention, a list of the 
resolutions adopted, information about the new officers elected 


weeks 


and condensations of the important addresses. 


Te EDITORS OF your International magazine are, among other 
things, amateur detectives. On occasion we spend our time sleuth- 
ing when we should be writing or editing. Like the day we 

got a letter from Allen. He described a very fine project—but 

the letter signed “Allen.” That’s all, just “Allen.” 

To make matters worse, the letter had been written on plain paper, 
and no city was indicated. We learned the name of Allen’s 
town from the postmark, and then went to check the records. 
dismay, Allen lived in a town with several clubs—and several 
Kiwanians named Allen. A check through the recent activity reports 
of the several clubs showed us which club Allen belonged to. 
Luckily there was only one member named Allen in that club, so we 
were able to write him and say that the club’s project would 

receive publicity. All of which leads straight to a moral: When 
you write the editors, be sure to sign your full name. First- 
naming is fine within your club, but it’s downright confusing to 

us. Also be sure we know the complete name of your club and 
state. We'll appreciate your thoughtfulness. 
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CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal, 
highly poli ished to mi finish, 
streamlined with 1 ch musical 


tone 8” dia, 1016” high with 
emblem Gong, emblem, 
r padded gavel, ‘and cover. 
Complete Set for $25.00 on 

graving extra, New Club Supply 


Catalog Now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


165 W. Harrison, Chicago 5S, fll, 








—C.W.K. 








“A BIRD OF A SANDWICH” 


egistered U.S. Patent Office. Made of 

00% Ground Chicken Meat. That new 
sandwich sensation. DEMAND it at your 
favorite Drive-in or eating place. 
LADIES there is a LUCKY-WISH-BONE 
in each 1/2 pound package of CHICKEN- 
BURGER on the frozen food counter at 
your neighborhood Grocer. 


Exclusive 
County Franchise Available to party wishing 
to manufacture. Small investment required 


CHURCHILL ENTERPRISES 
P.O.BOX 455 HIALEAH, FLORIDA. 








HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 


. 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
7 
B. J. Jaeckel, Mar. ‘Kiwanian’ 


SCOCLA, UNIQUE DRY COMPOUND 


Kill 






>= 
Second successful year coming up for 
this exclusive product of Scotts Lawn 
Research. SCUTL defeated Crabgrass 
on thousands of lawns last year, 
NO MIXING —no fussing with sprayer. 
Apply as it comes from the box. 


EASY TO USE from handy shaker box 


or with a spreader. 





SAFE, in recommerided usage will not 
harm lawn grasses, persons or birds, 


Stop Crabgrass before it ruins your 
lawn. At your dealer's or write Scotts, 
Marysville, Ohio. Cost is nominal, 


Box—$.79 and $1.95 Bag-$5.85 


SCUTLe 


SCUTTLES CRABGRASS 











DELIGHTFUL EPICUREAN 
APPETEASERS 


for your party shelf 


Tantalizing spreads for canapes, snacks and zestful 
sandwiches, Tiny smoked oysters. Shrimp Pate. Sm. 
Salmon Pate. Sm. Shad Pate. Crab Pate. Each 14 
ounces. One dozen assorted packs, direct to you, $ 
; postpaid, Add 50c east of Rockies, 
D. B. Boyden 

Dana Point, Calif. 

EPICUREAN BRAND FOODS 
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Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern. see ad in Hetel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 











Reflexite 
AUTO EMBLEM 


5”°x38%" Emblem and City name 
phate in 2 colors. Attaches to li- 
cense plate or car trunk, Shows 
up clearly day and night 
6-11, $2.00 Ea. 12-23, $1.75 Ea. 
24-27, $1.65 Ea. 48 up, $1.50 Ea. 
Minimum oaer i] Al 
low 2 wee 


vr és live ry. 
RUSSELL. HAMPTON co. 


325 W. Madison, Chicago 6, II! 


















MIAMI’S Finest 


Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 


t “COLUMBUS & 


BAYFRONT HOTEL ime 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 

















ILTMORE 


OK.tavnoma CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 
















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadien 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 



































Are We Kidding? 

. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment our magazine for 
publishing the article, “Are We Kidding 
Our Kids?” in the May issue. 

I think Mr. Lomask has hit the nail 
right on the head and I believe Kiwanis 
could well afford to drive his message 
home throughout the country. 

I should like to obtain about fifty 
reprints of Mr. Lomask’s article, if they 
are available. If I can get these, I will 
certainly circulate them among people 
who should study the article closely. 

Thomas B. Garey, Kiwanian 
Towson, Maryland 


. May I have the following informa- 
tion: Who is this Milton Lomask? 
Where was he born and where was he 
reared? Where did he acquire many 
of his mental delusions relative to the 
sort of men and women American edu- 
cation has developed? Could Mr. Lo- 
mask be a product of the sorely deteri- 
orated American education system and 
still be the adroit thinker he must be 
to make the allegations and the accusa- 
tions in his article, “Are We Kidding 
Our Kids?” 

D. U. Buckner, 
Pharr, Texas 

Superintendent 
Pharr-San Juan-Alamo School District 


Kiwanian 


. .. I would like to inquire about the 
author of “Are We Kidding Our Kids?” 
in the May issue of our magazine, Mr. 
Milton Lomask. I could find nothing 
in the magazine explaining the back- 
ground and experience of Mr. Lomask. 
Undoubtedly you have investigated it, 
but if you haven’t, I am afraid a dan- 
gerous faux pas has been committed. 
I refer you to the January 1951 issue of 
The Nation’s Schools, pages twenty- 
seven to thirty, wherein there is exposed 
ten “front” organizations in education. 
The nature of Mr. Lomask’s points of 
view are too similar to those expressed 
by the front organizations to be merely 
coincidental. Lomask’s irresponsible and 
unfounded statements constitute not 
just an insult to Kiwanians and educa- 
tors, but they are obviously designed to 
undermine confidence in our public 
educational system. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, Kiwanian 

Assistant Superintendent 

Elyria Public Schools, Ohio 


. I realize of course the problem of 
taking statements out of context, but I 
feel the author of this article in many 
instances generalizes to the point of un- 
truth. When he states of one of our most 
important state universities, “Four out 


of ten could not read accurately or 


quickly,’ why not tell us by what test 
or standard such a statement is made? 
In discussing qualifications for public 
office, Mr. Lomask tosses off this ques- 
tionable pronouncement: “No such 
stress on leadership as a responsible 
profession is found in most. . . schools.” 

Personally, I feel that The Kiwanis 
Magazine may be charged with dis- 
service to public education in printing 
such an article. Certainly we should 
know who Milton Lomask is and what 
is his background before we let him 
“sell our schools down the river.” 

I should be glad to have information 
as to whether Mr. Lomask was asked 
to write this article or whether he sub- 
mitted it on his own initiative? As you 
probably know, there are at present a 
number of organizations and individuals 
which are questionable in their attitude 
toward public education. I shall be glad 
to “name names” if you are interested. 

Leon O. Smith, Lieutenant Governor 
Nebraska-Iowa District 

Assistant Superintendent 

Omaha Public Schools, Nebraska 


. “Are We Kidding Our Kids?” ap- 
pearing in the May issue is certainly 
a thought-provoking article. Please send 
me three copies of this issue if possible 
—I would like to place them in the 
hands of our school trustees. 

H. S. Huntley, Past Lieutenant Governor 
New York District 


.In your May issue, 1951, of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, you have an article 
entitled, “Are We Kidding Our Kids?” 
by Milton Lomask. I should like for 
you to send me the address of Mr. 
Milton Lomask. If possible, I would 
like for you to tell me, if you will do 
so, just who he is. Inasmuch as you 
accepted the article and published it, 
would you also inform me as to whether 
or not it was based upon a detailed 
study and survey or whether it is 
merely and totally the opinion of Mr. 
Lomask. 

I hope you will not feel backward 
about sending me the requested infor- 
mation. You may check your rolls, and 
you will find that I am a member of 
the Kiwanis Club in Valparaiso, Indi- 
ana, principal of the high school and 
the club secretary of two years ago.. It 
would not be difficult for you to ascer- 
tain that you would be sending the 
information to a stable source. 

King Telle, Kiwanian 

Principal 

Valparaiso High School, 
(see LETTERS page 42) 


Indiana 
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By PAUL HARVEY 
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among drivers 


who ean stay awake, 








Psychologists are learning 


of night driving may be 


eausing fatal accidents even 


bees HAVE A branch office in Dubu- 
que, so you've driven this straight 
stretch of highway a hundred times. 
The long white line stretches out as 
far as the headlights can reach and 
beyond. You know home and a soft 
bed are at the end of that line. The 
purr of the engine says you're driv- 
ing at a safe speed and mingles with 
the subdued music on the car radio 
and the soft glow from the dashboard 
light... 

And the music... 

And the engine... 

And the music... 

And the white line ahead... 

And when they find you in the 
morning youll be very dead. There'll 
be no skid marks on the highway. 
You will have driven straight into 
the concrete culvert or into what had 
been an oncoming car. And you'll 
never be able to testify it happened 
this way. 

But the experts will know, because 
statistics are more certain evidence 
anyway, than a witness who was 
hypnotized. 

Hypnotized in the driver’s seat. 
You and probably eleven others this 
week. Because it happens constantly. 
It used to be called “dozing at the 
wheel.” But recent studies tend to 
refute that theory. 

My interest was stimulated by an 
experience of my own. One night 
last August I was driving along a 
lonely stretch of US 66 and I was 
hypnotized. I came to a turn 
and didn’t. So while plastic sur- 
geons sought to erase the damage, 
I became determined to solve the 
mystery of the mystery crash. 

Captain Hiram Sheridan, senior 
pilot of American Airlines, was chal- 
lenged by a similar problem involv- 
ing hypnosis in the cockpit instead of 
the car seat. He wanted to know 
why planes, functioning perfectly, 
land in rivers instead of on runways; 
why at Chicago’s big Midway Air- 


port more than a hundred planes a 
month have been landing on the 
wrong runway; why planes fly into 
the sides of mountains and splatter 
their passengers all over the front 
pages of newspapers. 

A New York State Public Service 
Commission ruled that two recent 
Long Island Railroad crashes re- 
sulted from human failure to observe 
mechanical signals. The signals 
functioned properly, but apparently 
the humans didn’t. So the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is investing ten mil- 
lion dollars in new mechanical de- 
vices to slow or stop the train when 
the crewman fails to respond to 
signals. But were 110 people killed 
by carelessness or because two 
men were momentarily mesmerized? 

I believe I found the answer in the 
lecture room of the medical school of 
a university where a professor was 
conducting a class on mesmerism. 
Here the person to be hypnotized is 
subjected to these influences: rela- 
tive darkness, except for some 
lighted object on which to fix his at- 
tention, and a_ slow, monotonous 
humming sound. 

In a matter of moments the sub- 
ject’s critical judgment will be 
narcotized. He will not be asleep 
There is a distinct difference. He 
will be mesmerized, with his eyes 
wide open. 

“Sooner or later,” says one psy- 
chologist, “depending upon his body 
chemistry and degree of fatigue, his 
conscious mind will be of no use to 
him at all. His mind will be in a 
stupor.” 

Dr. John Watkins, world renowned 
clinical psychologist, explains it this 
way: “From complete alertness 
through the light hypnoidal state and 
into a deep hypnotic trance is, for 
some, a journey of only five seconds 
duration; for others, hours. And as 
the trance deepens there is a cor- 

(see HYPNOSIS page 46) 








The Beginning 
of a 
orld Gommunit 


This is a condensed version of the 


Secretary's address before a meeting of the 


Kiwanis clubs of Ottawa. South Ottawa and Westboro at 


Ottawa, celebrating US-Canada Good Will Week. 


By LESTER B. PEARSON, M.P. 


Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada 


| Pp weseagen AND AMERICANS have 
A been getting along wonderfully 
well together. Our mutual relations 
have been—and rightly—lauded as 
an example of the way that free 
states conduct their relations with 
each other. That example still stands. 

It would, of course, be impossible 
when we are so close together, with 
so many and complex problems of 
contact and national interest, not to 
have differences and difticulties; just 
as it would be unwise not to discuss 
these differences in a frank and 
friendly manner when such discus- 
sion is desirable. Discussion of such 
things without misunderstanding is 
one of the proofs, and one of the 
tests, of our good relationship. Our 
boast is that we have accepted on 
both sides the responsibility of 
settling whatever differences may 
arise without the use or threat of 
force or even unfair pressure. We 
have the right to disagree, as friends. 
We also have the obligation to re- 
solve these disagreements as friends 
and with a minimum of fuss and dis- 
turbance. This has not always been 
easy in the past, and is not going 
to be always easy in the days ahead, 
but our friendship will, I know, stand 
the challenge of the trials and tur- 
moil of our time. 

Firm and sure though this friend- 
ship between our two countries is, 


it should not, however, be taken for 
granted. Friendships between coun- 
tries, like friendships between indi- 
viduals, must be kept in repair. 
Never before in the history of rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Canada has it been more necessary 
to keep that principle in mind, since 
our relations have in recent years 
entered a new phase. They have be- 
come even closer than they were, 
and their character is changing. 

The fundamental reason for the 
changes is the fact that the United 
States has within a very few years 
become the greatest power in the 
world and has become the leader of 
all the countries which value free- 
dom. This has come about so rapidly 
that it is hard to remember that only 
fifteen years ago there was a strong 
trend in the United States toward 
isolationism and neutrality, and that 
policies were put into effect, not with 
the intent of exercising international 
leadership, but of avoiding foreign 
entanglements. In the face of the 
grave threat under which we now 
live, everyone in Canada—everyone 
in the free world —must be pro- 
foundly grateful that the United 
States has risen to its new responsi- 
bilities with such courage and deter- 
mination. 

Our long experience of friendship 
with the United States has convinced 


us that our neighbor will use for 
peaceful ends alone the great power 
and influence which comes from its 
commanding position in the world. 
I repeat what I said last fall in the 
United Nations Assembly, when the 
United States was under bitter and 
unfair attack by Soviet representa- 
tives: 

“We in Canada know this country 
and its people well. We know them 
as good neighbors who respect the 
rights of others, who don’t ask for 
or get automatic support from small- 
er countries through pressure or 
threats or promises. We know that 
they accept the fact that co-opera- 
tion between large and smaller coun- 
tries can only exist on a basis of 
mutual confidence and mutual re- 
spect.” 

Also, we have cause for satisfac- 
tion and confidence in the knowledge 
that, in exercising its power and 
leadership, the United States has 
not hesitated to work closely and 
co-operatively with her friends 
through international organizations 
in which all the free countries have 
an independent voice. One evidence 
of that is Korea, where military 
operations have been conducted 
under the auspices of the United 
Nations and where political decisions 
have been made collectively which 
govern those operations. 

The bulk of the military forces 
now fighting in Korea are still being 
provided by the United States; and 
I pay tribute here to the courage 
and tenacity which they have shown 
in terribly difficult conditions. Other 
countries, however, have also sent 
contingents to Korea and there are 
now fourteen countries represented 
there by military forces. Our own 
country, Canada, has willingly ac- 
cepted its duty—as a loyal member 
of the UN—to participate on land, 
on the sea and in the air, in this 
momentous test of the value of col- 
lective action against aggression. 

In the North Atlantic area as well, 
the United States has chosen to work 
within an organization of friends 
and allies. The North Atlantic Alli- 
ance has as its chief buttress the 
great economic and military power 
of the United States. But the other 
allies are all making important con- 
tributions to the joint defense and 
they all have a voice in the North 
Atlantic Council where the policies 
of the alliance are decided. General 
Eisenhower, who is the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in 
Europe, said in a happy phrase when 
he was in Ottawa that he now con- 

(see COMMUNITY page 38) 
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Time has wrought little change in the 


attitades of New Englanders. They declare 


TR Ne PBA CD 


with stolid conviction that 


There'll always be 


a New England 
By 

THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—No. 13 ROLAND 
PEASE 


-_ TO organize the six New 
England states into one big 
state has received serious attention 

from otherwise intelligent people. 

A New Englander easily recognizes 

John Strang Photo the basic fallacy of the plan: it does 

not take into consideration § the 

The proud people of Yankeeland draw their sustenance Yankee’s suspicious nature. The 
Yankee is an easygoing fellow living 

from the beautiful countryside and the bountiful ocean. 






in a region where life has progressed 
tranquilly for three hundred years, 
so why shouldn't it continue? His 


# / weak ; oe ' dander is not often aroused, but 
he? ial is . Bibi 5 : 


FH. Armstrong Rober 


The photograph above shows a memorial 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts. The statue 
is a tribute to seafaring men who 
dwell in the legendary locker of Davy 
Jones. Below is a view of the peaceful 
countryside in Vermont. The Yankee j 
tradition is strong in such hamlets. 


s 











when an outsider tries to change his 
mind for him, watch out. 

The Boston Common was a grazing 
field for cows long ago, and New 
Englanders still think of the Common 
as a pastoral place for sunning and 
strolling. The proposition to dig it 
up and build a subterranean garage 
underneath is not warmly received 
by most Yankees. Even if the plan 
succeeds, it is a safe bet that true 
Yankees will continue to park their 
cars on Beacon street and walk 
across the Common defiantly. 

However. a visitor to New Eng- 
land will not be looked upon with 
suspicion. He will be welcomed 
by Yankee merchants who have 
learned that the tourist is anxious 
to browse through graveyards, mu- 
seums, churches and then lie on the 
beach. The puzzlement is, “What’s 
all the fuss about?” The mountains 
and lakes have been there since time 
Lexington and 
Concord only a little less. Yankees 
are smart, too. They do not ask the 
question in a very loud voice. The 
answer is that three million tourists 
pour into the six states annually and 
spend half a billion dollars. 

Recreation in New England is a 
flourishing business. Yankees know 
how to give a good time to skiers, 
sailors, bathers and sightseers who 
troop through their towns. Innkeep- 
ers like guests, and willingly pass 
along information to them which 
they never knew until they found 
it made the guests happy. 

New England has 500 lakes and 


immemorial, and 





Above is a group of homes owned by retired sea captains. 
Located on Nantucket Island, Massachusetts, these dwellings 
reflect the classic New England architectural style. 


A farmer in Vermont gathers maple sap in the early spring. 
The clear liquid is boiled into maple syrup or 
sugar, for which the Green Mountain State is famous. 


ponds . . . 2500 miles of seacoast... 
200 mountains over 3000 feet high 
and ten of them over a mile high... 
600 golf courses .. . 900 public rec- 
reation areas . . . 3500 miles of hiking 


trails . . . 1200 miles of ski trails... 
300 ski tows . . . 600 boys and girls 
camps . . . 2300 accommodations for 


vacationists plus commercial hotels 
and overnight camps! 

Tradition. A Yankee innkeeper 
knows that visiting firemen like to 
poke fun at the broad A’s of Boston 
Brahmins and ridicule the diffidence 
of down-Easters; but, being shrewd 
by nature, the innkeeper frankly 
admits all his queer ways and pro- 
ceeds to extol the wonders of his own 
backyard. 

A tourist in New England prefers 
to know more about the habits of the 
dead residents 300 years ago than he 
does about the lively specimens of 
today. His schoolroom knowledge 
of the Pilgrims and Puritans is 
vividly recalled when he arrives in 
the land of our forefathers. Immedi- 
ate questions, of course, are: “Where 
is Plymouth Rock?” or “Did George 
Washington sleep here?” 

New Englanders nowadays have 
plenty of landmarks to show tourists 
who are thirsty for proof of tradition. 
Such towns as Provincetown and 
Salem abound with quaint reminders 
of Colonial days. Throughout New 
England, monuments remind the 
visitor of the blood shed in the Rev- 
olution, the Minute Men in Lexing- 
ton, or the bridge in Concord where 
the shot was fired, heard ’round the 


world. Boston Harbor is surrounded 
by towns laden with historical signi- 
ficance, and the city of Boston points 
with justifiable pride to Bunker Hill, 
Fanueil Hall, the Old North Church, 
Paul Revere’s house and the old 
Granary Burial Ground. 

Vacationists are welcomed to the 
homes of the literary men who 
scribbled during the flowering of 
New England letters; Whittier in 
Amesbury, Longfellow in Cambridge, 
William Cullen Bryant in Cuming- 
ton, Daniel Webster in Franklin or 
Thoreau at Lake Walden. Around 
the Concord green, the bookish tour- 
ist may snoop through the homes 
of Emerson, Hawthorne and Miss 
Louisa May Alcott, drinking in a 
sense of the past. Probably Sudbury 
is the most famous gathering place 
for ghosts such as Washington and 
Lafayette, who stayed at the old town 
tavern which is immortalized in 
Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” 

A Yankee merchant is not hard 
pressed to raise his voice in praise 
of the past. He knows his Cabots 
and his Lodges. He chats about the 
old Fairbanks house in Dedham 
(1636) or the glass flowers at the 
Agassiz Museum; but he is better at 
describing the road to the nearest 
antique shop than he is at telling 
vacationists about the wonders of 
New England as an _ unsurpassed 
playground. The Yankee just takes 
that for granted. 

Vacationland. The coastline of New 
England extends from the shores of 
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Long Island Sound all the way 
around the elbow of sandy Cape Cod 
straight north to the rockbound coast 
of Maine. The 2500 miles of water- 
front witness the influx of thousands 
of visitors annually, who cruise from 
cove to cove, race in the fashionable 
regattas, or simply sit under a beach 
umbrella gazing across the ocean to 
Spain. 

New England has more lakes than 
Scotland—big ones like Winnepau- 
saukee in New Hampshire and 
Champlain in Vermont, rare ones 
like the Lake of the Clouds 5000 feet 
above sea level in the Presidential 
Range of New Hampshire and little 
ones which dot the countryside. Salt 
water enthusiasts are impatient with 
fresh water bathing in the lake re- 
gions; and lake dwellers dislike the 
saltiness of the seashore. 

The mountains in New England, 
however, are undisputed as_ the 
biggest show the Yankees can put on. 
The Presidential range in New 
Hampshire is as spectacular a sight 
as the Matterhorn. The Green 
Mountains in Vermont are the state’s 
250 mile backbone. The Litchfield 
Mountains in Connecticut and the 
Berkshires in Massachusetts are 
friendly. Mount Katahdin in Maine 
is the impressive beginning of the 
2100 mile Appalachian Trail, ending 
in Georgia. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club 
provides cabins, trails and_ infor- 
mation for adventurous mountain 
climbers. New England’s mountain- 
sides lure tourists year after year, 
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some in quest of stretching their 
muscles hiking along the paths, 
others in search of historical notches 
of Revolutionary days. The natural 
wonders of the White Mountains 
capture the imagination of even the 
most casual traveller, offering such 
phenomena as the Old Man of the 
Mountains, Tuckerman’s Ravine, or 
the Lost River. 

Innkeepers throughout the hills 
welcome the hordes of skiers who 
schuss the peaks of Washington and 
Mansfield or perhaps just the gentle 
slopes of the foothills. Is this where 
the mountains triumph over the sea- 
shore? During the winter months, 
the summer colonies of Bar Harbor 
and the islands along the coast re- 
semble deserted villages. The na- 
tives settle back into their rocking 
chairs after Labor Day and look 
forward to the peace of the long 
winter ahead. 

Recreation in New England, what- 
ever the season, is a booming busi- 
ness. Organized sport is a favorite 
diversion, but visitors find more de- 
light in succumbing to the natural 
wonders. The compactness of New 
England provides a wide variety of 
sports with a minimum of effort. 
Visitors like to ski the mountains, 
swim the waters, ride the trails, fish 
the streams, hunt the woods and 
swing the hammocks. 

Big time sports in New England 
attract thousands of spectators to the 
grandstands. The Boston Red Sox 


and the Boston Braves dominate the 
sports world in the spring, and base- 








Above is 


“Miramar,” 
Newport, Rhode Island. This mansion and the other lavish 
homes in Newport are widely known as “millionaires row”. 


ball shares the spotlight with Long- 
wood’s famous tennis matches. In 
the summertime, racetracks at Rock- 
ingham, Narragansett and Suffolk 
Downs are big drawing cards. So 
are the boat races on the Thames, 
and the yachting races out of most 
New England harbors. Autumn is 
the season for college football in all 
the ivy-covered stadiums, with a 
healthy competition coursing through 
the season. New England colleges 
are popular with New England fam- 
ilies, which means there are plenty 
of loyal alumni in every college 
stand. 

Once the day is over, the sun- 
tanned vacationist wants entertain- 
ment. The summer theatre move- 
ment, born on the wharves of Pro- 
vincetown twenty-five years ago, has 
spread from barn to barn throughout 
the six states. Many summer theatres 
are little theatre groups, presenting 
stock plays with stock companies; 
others are professional theatre com- 
panies presenting Broadway stars in 
recent plays. Several playhouses try 
out new plays for fall production in 
New York. During the past year, 
operettas found their way to a circus- 
in-the-round tent at Hyannis, an 
experiment which promises to see 
expansion this summer. 

While many audiences are enjoy- 
ing plays in barns and operettas in 
tents, a swarm of music lovers pa- 
rade to the Berkshire Festival in 
mid-summer. Serge Koussevitsky, 
who recently retired as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
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one of the luxurious estates in 


Left, a potato farmer in Aroostook County, Maine 
harvests the crop which is familiar to millions of housewives. 
This is one of America’s largest potato-growing areas. 
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greets his old organization in the 
open air shed at Lenox in the Berk- 
shires. When the maestro raises his 
baton, the rapport which held sway 
for twenty-five years between con- 
ductor and men is recaptured. Visi- 
tors from all over the world settle 
into the bucolic atmosphere of the 
festival which is rapidly becoming 
the American equivalent to Salzburg. 
Rehearsals for chamber music, opera 
and symphony concerts are open to 
the public and at the regular per- 
formances, music lovers can either sit 
in the straight chairs of the shed or 
lie on the grass and communicate 
with nature, while the music swells. 
The same group of musicians delight 
Boston audiences, following the win- 
ter season, with the pop concerts 
during the spring in Symphony Hall 
and the Esplanade concerts during 
the early summer on the banks of the 
Charles River, both conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. 

Education in New England is prob- 
ably the same as anywhere else, but 
there is more of it. As the vacation- 
ist motors through the six states, he 
will be surprised to find that tucked 
in back of many a village green is a 
college campus. Tree-lined paths 
invite him to stop the car and amble 
through the halls of learning. World- 
famous Harvard and Yale dominate 
the communities of Cambridge and 
New Haven, but the academic life 
behind the walls approximates the 
pattern of more sequestered colleges 
like Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Middle- 
bury, Brown, Williams or Amherst. 
Women’s colleges like Wellesley, 
Smith and Mt. Holyoke combine the 
study of the classics and the provid- 
ing of dates for the students at the 
men’s institutions. 

No matter what time of year, edu- 
cation in New England keeps school. 
The summer sessions of many col- 
leges and state universities provide 
stimulating courses for adult stu- 
dents as well as undergraduates. 
Each summer the beautiful Wellesley 
College campus on the edge of Lake 
Waban welcomes foreign students to 
an institute which orients strangers 
to American customs before they 
enter our colleges in September. 

‘Trillion Dollar Row” is the name 
for laboratories in Cambridge which 
fall into three groups: those attached 
to individual manufacturing com- 
panies, independent consulting re- 
search labs and research labs at- 
tached to colleges. The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, distin- 
guished as the leading technical 
school of the nation, stands impres- 
sively in the midst of the row. The 
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resourcefulness of New Englanders 
comes in handy in 350 labs where 
old-time Yankee ingenuity is tackl- 
ing the scientific challenges of today. 

The visitor’s educational picture of 
New England, in addition to colleges 
and research facilities, would not be 
complete without a glimpse at the 
medical world. Nowhere in the 
country is there a more intensified 
concentration of hospitals, doctors 
and patients than in Boston, which is 
rightfully proud of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the Children’s 
Medical Center, the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham and the countless clinics of 
renown. 

Industry in New England began 
300 years ago when the Pilgrims 
found that, in order to pursue reli- 
gious freedom, they had to make a 
living. Many of the skills which our 
Colonial forefathers developed are 
carried over into the big industrial 
projects of today, such as textiles, 
shipbuilding and fishing. 

The New England Council pub- 
lishes a directory of plant tours en- 
titled, “Progress on Parade,” in 
which companies are listed by state, 
city, product, parking area and 
visiting hours. Many of New Eng- 
land’s industrialists welcome visitors 
all the year through, to see the ac- 
tivities of the oldest concentrated 
manufacturing center in the country. 
Textiles comprise the largest in- 





dustry in the region, with factories 
making sixty per cent of the nation’s 
woolen fabrics. One-half of the 
world’s wool establishments are here, 
including such famous names as 
Pepperell, Pacific, Bates and Carter. 
The Merrimack River, rising in New 
Hampshire and flowing southward a 
scant 100 miles to empty into the 
ocean at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, before the advent of electric 
power, turned more spindles than 
any other river in the world. Man- 
chester and Nashua, New Hampshire 
and Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill, 
Massachusetts grew up on the banks 
of the river for economic reasons. 

Countless communities in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine sup- 
ported modest mills in the early days 
based largely on the influx of cheap 
labor from Canada. Bi-lingual store 
clerks and obvious French-Canadian 
names on business establishments all 
over the north country attest to this 
leaven in the population to this day. 

Rhode Island is almost completely 
industrialized. Providence is the 
jewelry center of the country and in 
precision manufacturing, the small- 
est state in the Union seems to be 
able to wrest a good living from 
making the smallest items in indus- 
try. 

New England produces the tools 
which produce the goods. Precision 
manufacturing accounts for about 


This old church at Avon, Connecticut is typical of the sanctuaries 

found in almost all New England communities. Their antiquity 

is revealed by the weathered headstones in the church burial yards. Some 
of these markers date back to the pre-revolutionary period. 
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one-eighth of the nation’s machinery 
and the Yankee’s absorption with the 
smallest details has dotted the coun- 
with factories producing 
jewelry, small arms, ammunition, 
watches, clocks, optical goods, etc. 
The brass center of the country is in 
Connecticut and tool production has 
attracted to this state a large supply 


of skilled this field. Ajir- 


tryside 


labor in 


plane manufacture and submarine 
construction have found space in 
Connecticut and the public press 


right now is full of the proposal to 
establish a major steel industry in 
the New utilize 


ron ore 


London region to 


shortly to become available 
by ocean transport from our neigh- 
bor to the Up to the present, 
iron and steel have all had to be 


Chamber of Commerce 


north 


shipped in 
secretaries are letting their imagina- 


tions run wild on the prospects of a 
source of iron and steel within a few 
the 


New 


miles of the factories which dot 


landscape from Boston to 
Haven 
World Wars I and II 


New England’s shipyards which have 
changed their character from build- 


stimulated 


ers of wooden ships to engineers in 
steel. The famous historic names of 
Fore River at Quincy 
New London. Connecticut. Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire and New 
Bedford, Massachusetts are at pres- 
ent returning to the eminence of the 


Massachusetts, 














colonial shipwright. The region’s 
ninety yards promise to match their 
World War II record, when they pro- 


duced thirty per cent of the nation’s 


ships. 

The natural resources of New 
England have been worked since 
the 17th century by enterprising 
Yankees. Boston is the leading fresh 


fish port in America, with Gloucester 
the center of the salt fish industry. 
Although the New England country- 
side is not famous for its fertility, 
farming is a major source of sub- 
sistence. Various agricultural sec- 
tions are engaged in producing such 
national favorites as Cape Cod cran- 


berries, Maine potatoes, Vermont 
maple sugar and Connecticut to- 
bacco. The abundance of trees in the 


region is a boon to the lumber in- 
dustry which still ranks as a major 
occupation in northern New England. 

Northern New Hampshire and 
Vermont today provide a large part 
of the milk for the southern 
and the daily parade of tank trucks 
makes for considerable traffic on the 
trunk highways. State offices in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut will 
tell you of the importance of agri- 


cities 


culture in these states also, but the 
industrial many 
sections appears to belie this state- 
ment. 

The latch Visitors 


will be shown every nook and cranny 


concentration in 


string is out 


One of many industries located in New England is the Pratt and 


Whitney 


the line where engines are assembled. 


Aircraft plant in Connecticut. The photograph shows one phase of 


America’s industrial revolution 


began in New England and later spread to other parts of the country. 
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of New England by the natives. The 
nature of the Yankee is hospitable, 
not hostile. He considers the region 
his own private invention, but he 
likes to show it off. Although he 
seems to take the natural wonders 
for granted, he privately feels that 
he had a hand in creating them. 
Anyway, he has seen them before. 

Whether the visitor to New Eng- 
land tarries on the seashore or in the 
mountains, the Yankee will point 
out why he never left home. For a 
real understanding of the place- 
once the visitor has inspected the 
industries, the arts, the history 
and the scenery—look the Yankee 
straight in the face. He is a funny 
fellow. 

Kiwanis in New England started a 
year after the first club received a 
charter in Detroit in 1915 and when 
in 1918 the District was organized as 
such, there were thirteen clubs 
located in Hartford, Worcester, 
Springfield, New Haven, Providence, 
Boston, Lowell, Bridgeport, Woon- 
socket, Stamford, Portland, North- 
ampton and Holyoke. The exact 
sequence of these first clubs has not 
been kept accurately. In June 1918 
the second International Convention 
of Kiwanis was held in Providence 
November the district 
unit. Growth 
the present. 


and in was 
organized as a 
continued up to 
slowly and now rapidly. At 
present time there are 169 
scattered from Presque Isle, Maine, 
in the potato country, to 
Greenwich, the 
heavily industrialized region, and al- 
most 10,000 individual members. 
From the 
have been altered and added to and 
A re- 
divisioning appears imminent if we 
are to find a _ lieutenant 
who has the stamina to 
adequately cover some of these di- 


has 
now 
the 
clubs 


fabulous 
Connecticut, in 


time to time divisions 


at present there are thirteen. 


governor 
time and 
visions with nearly a score of clubs 
in them. 

In 1939 the International Conven- 
tion again came to New England, this 
time to Boston. Roy Cooke was 
Governor that year and went on to 
become an _ International Trustee 
later and hold other important offices. 
James P. Gallagher of Newton, Gov- 
ernor in 1935, International Trustee 
for two terms thereafter and Inter- 
national Vice-President in 1940-41 is 
“Mister Kiwanis in New England,” 
although many others have held 
offices and helped to push Kiwanis 
ahead in many directions. 

During recent years, the New Eng- 
land grading plan has been public- 
ized to the point where all clubs 
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have cooperated in placing New Eng- 
land well to the top in International 


standing. This effort continues under 


the able leadership in 1951 of Gov- 
ernor Frederick Y. Briscoe of Fram- 
ingham. In number of clubs and 
total of membership, New England 
is seventh in the thirty districts of 
International. So large in fact, that 
we have outgrown a place to hold a 
district convention and throw it 
open to all comers. New England 
does not boast an Atlantic City or 
Miami, and resort locations like 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring, Maine, New London, Con- 
necticut call for limiting attendance 
to less than 1000. The administra- 
tive problems involved with nearly 
175 clubs and 10,000 members, the 
unique condition of six diverse states 
grouped as a single district and the 
absence of a spot where a really 
comprehensive district convention 
can be held without scattering all 
over a large city, still do not appeal 
to the rank and file of Kiwanians as 
sufficient reason for making any 
changes in organization. In Kiwanis, 
as in business and recreation, the 
Yankee is a funny fellow. He has 
his own individual opinion and in- 
tends to hold to it. For all that, Ki- 
wanis in New England is a vital 
factor in 169 communities and _ is 
growing constantly in prestige and 
influence. THE END 
At the right is Boston, cradle of the 
American liberty. In the right back- 
ground is the dome of the old statehouse 
where much history has been made. 


John Strang photos 
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Left is the steeple of the 
Old North Church in Boston, where 
Paul Revere hung his fabled light 
that warned of approaching 

British forces. The East is filled 
with equally historic sites. 



















































Left is a picturesque old wharf at 
Rockport, Massachusetts, a thriving art 
center. The wharf has been put on 
canvas often by artists. Below is one of 
the lobster shacks found along the 
from 


coast Providence to Maine. 
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I SOMEONE you know looking for 
a job? If so, what is he looking 


for? Security? High pay? Short 
hours? Long vacations? Generous 
pensions? Little chance of being 


fired? Even if he wants all of them, 
he need look no more—just hurry 
to the nearest federal agency and 
apply for a civil service job. Under 
today’s regulations a US civil serv- 
ice job is as near Utopia as a worker 
can get 

Let’s suppose you're a young girl, 


Working for Unele Sam, millions 


of civil servants enjoy 
advantages that private enterprise 
ean rarely afford to provide. 


Consider the case of Mr. X —— 





None of this dismayed the powers in Utopia, but they were surprised to discover that Mr. X could not count . 
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age seventeen. You have only fin- 
ished two years of high school, but 
in those two years you learned 
enough typing to pass a simple test 
requiring an average speed of thirty- 
five words a minute. If you can do 
it, even though it takes more than 
one try, you can qualify for one of 
the many typing jobs available. 
Most likely you'll go to work at 
what the Civil Service Commission 
calls the GS-3 level. That means 
your starting salary will be $2650 








One step removed from skid row, Mr. 


per annum and will range upward 
to $3370 per annum after fifteen 
years, even though you get no pro- 
motion in all those years. But if 
you are reasonably lucky, you may 
start at the GS-4 level with an an- 
nual salary of $2875 to $3595. Note 
how favorably the pay compares 
with that of an army second lieu- 
tenant fighting in Korea whose 


By JAY CARROLL 


starting pay and allowances range 
from $3069 (single, no dependents) 
to $3969 (with dependents). 
Furthermore, you will work ex- 
actly forty hours a week. If you 
work longer, you will be compen- 
sated at the going rate of time and 
a half. That is, for every hour over- 
time you will receive one and a half 
times your normal hourly pay. And 
if you should be called on to work 
on a holiday which falls within your 
basic work week, you'll get double 
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your hourly rate. More simply, you'll 
get six days’ pay for five days’ work. 

For every twelve months you work 
you will be entitled to twenty-six 
days of annual leave. This does not 
mean twenty-six ordinary days. It 
means twenty-six working days, five 
weeks plus one additional day each 
year. Should a holiday fall in the 
time you're on leave, that day is ex- 
cluded. Thus, in the year 1949 you 
might have taken leave from the 
close of business on the seventeenth 
of November to the opening of busi- 
ness on the twenty-seventh. Thanks- 
giving Day fell in this period. 

If the army second lieutenant were 
able to take the same time off from 
fighting, it would count as nine days 
leave. For you it’s four days. 

Sick benefits are even more in- 
credible. When you wake up in the 
morning with a slight headache. you 
have only to call your supervisor 
and tell her you’re ill. That counts 
as sick leave. You are allowed fifteen 
additional work days—three weeks— 
during the year to be ill. This. of 
course, is over and above your an- 
nual leave. 

There is, however, one small re- 
striction on sick leave. When you 
claim to be ill for more than three 
consecutive work days. you must 
bring in a_physician’s certificate 
when you return to work. 


Suppose you're the sort of a per- 
son who has stayed out a day or two 
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at a time so that your earned quota 
of sick leave hovers about the zero 
mark. In other words,: you keep 
using your sick leave as it accumu- 
lates. Then you come down with an 
attack of appendicitis. The doctor 
says you won’t be able to work for 
three weeks. Are you out of luck? 

Not at all. You have only to apply 
for advance sick leave: it may be 
granted up to thirty days (six 
weeks). 

Sound pretty good so far? I’ve 
only begun. 

The regulations provide that after 
an employee has filled a job for 
ninety days, he will then write a 
description of what he does. Al- 
though the supervisor must approve 
the description, the jobholder does 
the actual writing. The description 
he writes is evaluated by a civil 
service classifier. The classifier does 
not work for the agency; he works 
for the Civil Service Commission. 
Presumably, he has universal knowl- 
edge of every position in the govern- 
ment service, and they run into the 
hundreds. 

Let’s suppose you took the job at 
the GS-3 level. But now, after ninety 
days, you’ve wised up. If you don’t 
have the gift of a free-flowing style 
of prose. you enlist the aid of a 
friend. Together you turn out a 
masterpiece which indicates to the 
classifier that this job of typing 
you're doing is responsible work. 


nana, } 
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Illustrated 
by Dale Maxey 


even though his job was counting boxes. At last report Mr. X was still on the payroll. 


Bang! Your sheet comes back ap- 
proved for a GS-4. 

So far we've talked only about 
white collar workers, using the typist 
as an example. But suppose you’re 
just a lug with a third grade educa- 
tion who can’t qualify for any of 
the trades even though the tests are 
as simple in their line as that for 
the typist. You can still get on the 
bandwagon. 

You can be a laborer. Pay—one 
dollar an hour; $2080 a year. Only 
a thousand less than that unmarried 
lieutenant is making in Korea. And 
if they ask you to work six days a 
week, the difference at the end of 
the year will be less than $400 under 
the lieutenant’s pay. 

Under the old system of mark- 
ing, which was modified the first of 
this year, you could get one of five 
overall marks: Excellent, Very 
Good. Good. Fair, Unsatisfactory. 
It is true that if the rules were 
literally followed. only Superman 
could qualify for Excellent. But it 
is also a fact that better than half 
of all civil service employees made 
the grade. 

If you were unlucky and got only 
Very Good. you could appeal the 
mark over the head of your super- 
visor to the top management level. 
If that board insisted you were only 
Very Good. you could appeal to the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Under the new system there are 







now only three possible marks: Out- 
standing, Satisfactory and Unsatis- 
factory. Here are the requirements 
for a mark of Outstanding: 

“The Performance Rating Act of 
1950 defines this level as that which: 
‘all aspects of performance not only 
exceed normal requirements but are 
outstanding and deserve _ special 
commendation.’ A rating of ‘Out- 
standing’ must be supported by the 
supervisor’s signed statement at- 
tached to the rating form, in which 
it is shown clearly and specifically 








in detail that all aspects of the em- 
ployee’s performance meet the legal 
definition of ‘Outstanding.’ General 
statements that the employee’s per- 
formance is outstanding are insuffi- 
cient to justify an ‘Outstanding’ 
rating.” 

Nevertheless, if you are marked 
Satisfactory under this new plan, 
you may appeal for a mark of Out- 
standing 

With all this goes a liberal pen- 
sion plan for all permanent em- 
ployees to which each contributes, 
(all temporary employees being 
covered by social security). When 
he leaves government employment, 
he may withdraw the amount he 
has contributed, plus interest. But 
if he has worked for over five years, 
he may elect to leave it and claim 
his pension when he reaches the 
qualifying age. 

The story is told of the employee 
who worked nineteen years for the 
government and then was discharged 
for embezzlement. In view of his 
long service it was decided not to 
prosecute; discharge would be suffi- 
cient punishment. 

The employee did not withdraw 
his money from the pension fund. 
Instead, he waited ten years until 
he had reached the qualifying age, 
then lived quite well on the pension 
from a job from which he had been 
discharged for cause. 


Conswer tHe case of Mr. X. He 
is an unsavory character who might, 
in some quarters, be called a stinker. 
He is a heavy drinker; he and his 
wife have separated and reconciled 
many times. The reconciliations have 
come about chiefly because his wife 
is more tolerant than you or I. 

Mr. X is a checker. He counts 
boxes and barrels and packages. 

He not only talks a good game, 
he expresses himself well on paper. 
When he wrote his position descrip- 
tion, the classifier was dazzled. Here 
was a man performing responsible 
work. He was classified as a GS-4, 
salary $2875 to $3595. 

Many mornings Mr. X awoke with 
throbbing temples and fluttering 
stomach. He had only to phone his 
supervisor and advise that he was 
too ill to work. Although the super- 
visor suspected that Mr. X suffered 
from hangover, he felt that any ac- 
tion he might take would not stand 
up with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Hence Mr. X got his sick leave 
whenever he called. 

This lovely state of affairs might 
have continued indefinitely except 
that one night Mr. X, in a fit of 
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drunken rage, tore out the phone 
by the roots and the telephone com- 
pany refused to reinstall it. There- 
after it was necessary to stagger 
across the hall in the morning and 
call from a neighbor’s phone. 

Things went from bad to worse. 
Mr. X molested two women visiting 
the apartment house in which he 
lived. Since it was two o’clock in 
the morning, the women were badly 
frightened and their screams brought 
prompt assistance. But the women 
refused to prosecute for fear of 
publicity. The apartment manage1 
evicted Mr. X, but of course this 
had nothing to do with his job. 

Even in his job he had a run of 
tough luck. He was placed under a 
new supervisor who assigned him 
an efficiency rating of Good, the 
lowest satisfactory mark. An appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission took 
care of that. The mark was promptly 
raised to Very Good. Why? Well, 
the board felt that the supervisor 
had not been able to give any good 
reason for assigning a mark of only 
Good. 

Then a fellow employee reported 
that he had seen Mr. X appropriat- 
ing for his own use the belongings 
of a third employee. The third em- 
ployee’s loss was real. The item re- 
ported to have been stolen was 
indeed gone. But the limited sur- 
veillance given to Mr. X did not 
produce a trace of the item, and 
he stoutly denied all knowledge of 
the theft. He claimed the entire story 
was a frame-up; he demanded the 
name of the informant so he might 
sue him. 

Finally Mr. X was placed under 
still another supervisor, the action 
being taken on Mr. X’s allegation 
that his previous supervisor was 
prejudiced against him. Over a three 
month period the new supervisor 
discovered to his horror that Mr. X 
couldn’t count; his work was wholly 
unreliable. 

In order to drive the point home, 
the new supervisor had an accurate 
tally made of certain items. Then 
he directed Mr. X to count the ma- 
terial. 

On the first report the supervisor 
said, “That’s wrong. Count them 
again.” 

On the second report he said, 
“That’s wrong. Count them again.” 

On the third report he said, “That’s 
wrong. Count them again.” 

Whereupon Mr. X said with con- 
siderable heat, “If you don’t like 
my count, go ahead and count the 
stuff yourself.” He stalked off. 

After considerable persuasion from 


superiors farther up the line, Mr. X 
did go out and make the fourth and 
correct count. 

But the supervisor was a tough 
cookie. He preferred charges against 
Mr. X. A hearing was conducted by 
the local head of the agency and Mr. 
X was dismissed for cause. 

Mr. X appealed to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. After three months 
the agency was directed to reinstate 
Mr. X and to pay his salary retro- 
actively from the date of dismissal. 
Why? Well, in brief, Mr. X claimed 
that the supervisor who had signed 
his position description was not the 
same man who had told him to do 
the counting. Therefore, he, Mr. X, 
became confused and did not realize 
that the supervisor for whom he 
had worked the past three months 
was in fact his supervisor. 


Tue Civil Service Commission sub- 
scribed to this reasoning. Mr. X 
is still on the payroll and probably 
will remain. His supervisors have 
the uncomfortable feeling that in 
taking action against him they got 
only themselves into trouble. 

Or consider the case of Mr. Y. 
He applied for a job, and, like Mr. 
X, was a veteran. But investigation 
revealed that in 1946 Mr. Y had 
been arrested for operating a num- 
bers racket. Again in 1947; same 
charge. Again in 1948; same charge. 

The agency refused to hire Mr. Y 
but since he was a veteran the re- 
fusal had to be referred to the Com- 
mission for approval. The Commis- 
sion ruled that the reasons for 
refusal were insufficient; ostensibly 
the applicant had been a good boy for 
the past year. The agency could 
hire no one in that line until the 
applicant had been offered employ- 
ment and either accepted or declined. 

Fortunately for the government a 
negligible percentage of employees 
are stinkers of the caliber of Mr. X 
or have the police records of Mr. Y. 
But there is an old adage: “The bad 
drives out the good.” The hand- 
writing would appear to be on the 
wall. Utopia is being corroded. 

To a taxpayer all this might seem 
slightly absurd. He might be tempted 
to write his Senator or Representa- 
tive and let him know his feelings 
in the matter. Here again the facts 
must give us pause. One out of 
every five taxpaying families has a 
member on the civil service rolls. 


So if you're a job hunter, looking 
for security, high pay, short hours, 
long vacations and all the rest, the 
civil service is for you. THE END 
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| bees EVERY Other small town phy- 
sician, Tom Clack has delivered 
many babies in the sleepy hours be- 
tween midnight and sunup. That’s 
how it was the night the stork came 
to bless Josephine Jefferson, the wife 
of a local farmer. Crickets were 
chirping in the pre-dawn blackness 
when John Jefferson pounded on the 
door of Doctor Clack’s house. 

“Doctor, doctor! Come quick! My 
wife’s in labor.” 

Thrusting his tousled head out 
the window the doctor called: “We'll 
be there as soon as we can, John. 
You go ahead and get some water 
boiling.” 

“Do you want me to hitch up your 
horse for you, Doctor?” 

“No, John. I can do it. You go on 
home.” 

A few minutes later Doctor Clack 
opened the back door of his house 
and strode down the path to the 
barn. Although it was pitch dark 
he carried no lantern. Tom Clack 
was used to darkness, for he was 
blind. 

With surprising facility he went 
into the barn, unlatched a stall door 
and roused Selim. He slipped a bridle 
over the horse’s head and led him 
out of the stall. Then he stooped and 
felt about for the harness. It was 
on the barn’s dirt floor where he 
had carefully laid it upon returning 
from the last call of the day. He 
fitted the harness to the horse and 
adjusted its dozen straps. Then he 
lifted the shafts to his buggy and 
said softly to his horse: “Come on, 
Selim. Here, old boy.” He patted the 
animal’s flank with a friendly hand 
as Selim backed carefully into the 
shafts. Tom checked his work and 
then climbed into the buggy. Theresa 
Clack hurried out of the house, lan- 
tern in hand, and sat in the buggy 
beside her husband. She took the 
reins and they were off to deliver 
the Jefferson baby. 

How could a blind man practice 
medicine? How could he harness a 
horse, go out on calls like a normal 
physician, and above all else, de- 
liver a baby? The answer is a story 
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For thirty-six years a blind physician 


and his courageous wife have 


been delivering babies and caring for the sick 


in eastern Alabama. 


When an eye injury robbed Tom Clack of his sight, people wondered what 
he could do for a living. To everyone’s amazement, the doctor continued 
practising medicine, and has a record that any physician might envy. 




















































thout precedent in the history of 
medicit 
The first evelation of the char- 
ctel vhich enabled Tom Clack to 
unt eemingly insurmount- 
e handi ap appeare d several years 
before blindne struck. He was a 
count choolteacher, just married. 
Ton ked teaching, but secretly he 
ned for a more ambitious call- 


to become a doctor. 


nf He wanted 
He had sustained this 


hope ever 

ce boyhood. As a lad he had 
tayed up nights with sick neighbors 
a ne earned to save people's lives 
nd to erase the suffering all around 
him sut Tom's family was poo! and 


high-priced medical school was out 


of the question So he had to be con- 


tent attending college at such inter- 
Vi his savings from teaching 
ermitte { 

After he mar ied al d settled down, 


Tom figured he was passing the 


t eturn and that his dreams 

bei octor would never be 

zed. But one night he blurted 
out a confession to Theresa: “T'll 
never be happy teaching. I want to 
be a doctor.” Much to Tom’s sur- 
prise, Theresa thought it was a good 
idea. Even stranger, she thought that 
omehow sor way they could 
make it through medical school 


doctor cinched 


Next day the local 


their de ion. “You aren’t too old at 
all Professo Clack.” he said 
“You're thirty-one, but with your 


ambition and your fine mind, you 
will make a good physician. I advise 
you to go to medical school.” 

So the Clacks moved to Birming- 
ham where Tom entered Birming- 
ham Medical College. Tom’s solid 
academic background and his mature 


determination enabled him to meet 





the competition Whenever the going 
seemed tough, Theresa offered love 
and encouragement. And when he 
had some trouble with his eyes fo: 
a period of several months, she read 
to him and acted as quiz master. 
The study of medicine so intrigued 
her that she read every text that 
came into Tom’s hands. 

Tom’s 


The diploma bore name, 


} 


but Theresa deserved 
sheepskin too. Time was to prove 
I 


a place on the 
how much she had learned. 

Tom and Theresa settled in Aban- 
da, Alabama where Tom hung up 
his shingle. He worked day and night 
helping the people who needed him, 
regardless of their social status or 
their ability to pay. Theresa enjoyed 
the quiet life of a housewife. In 
addition to he 
compounded simple pre- 
helped the Doctor treat 


duties about the 
home, she 
scriptions, 
accident victims and sometimes ac- 
companied him on his rounds 

One icy morning, just three years 
after his graduation, Tom _ began 
what he thought would be a routine 
day. He didn’t realize that it would 


eke , 
be the most fateful one in his life. 


Nn e ? 
He told Theresa that his first call 
would be the home of a sick boy in 
the Shiloh community. A few min- 


utes after he had kissed his 





Dugey was 


goodbye, his 
over the deep-rutted road to Shiloh. 


jyouncing 


Suddenly the front wheels crashed 
into a pothole and the spring 
snapped. The buggy frame slammed 
with a_bone- 
jarring crash, and Doctor Clack’s 


eyes blurred. Spots danced before 


down on the axle 


him and each time the buggy jolted, 
vision became muddier. 

The horse knew the way to Shiloh, 
so Tom went on to the home of the 


~F 





Tom Clack and his wife Theresa work together as perhaps the most 
unique medical team in the United States. She describes symptoms which he 
cannot detect, even with his super-acute sense of touch and hearing. 








sick boy. But before he got there, 
a curtain of dirty smog had shut 
out all vision of the world about him. 

“Tll ask another doctor to come 
out to see Bobby tomorrow,” Tom 
told the sick youth’s parents. “I’ve 
got to see a doctor myself.” 

Doctor Clack and his wife hurried 
to Birmingham, where they 
the city’s leading eye spe- 
cialist. Doctor Clack expected the 
worst, and the specialist confirmed 
his diagnosis: ‘The blood 
in your eyes ruptured and the hem- 


con- 


sulted 


vessels 


orrhage has clouded the vitreous 
humor of your eyeballs. There’s 
nothing I can do to help you...” 

Two operations by a_ nationally 
known eye surgeon in Atlanta didn’t 
help either. After the second one, 
the surgeon told Tom, “Doctor 
Clack, there is no reason why you 
should go to further expense and 
torture. I'm sorry, but sight is not 
for you.” 

It was a crushing pronouncement 
and the young couple returned to 
Abanda with heavy hearts. Theresa 
could see no hope for the future. 
Tom’s medical career had been shat- 
tered. And what else could they do? 
Tom was bewildered too, but he kept 
his thoughts to himself 

Now it was the villagers’ turn to 
doctor and the doctor’s turn to be 
the patient. When word spread that 
Doc Clack was blind and would have 
to give up his practice, townspeople 
flocked to his home to plead that 
he continue. 

“If you quit, so will we,” said 
mothers whose children had been 
delivered by the young doctor. 

“We need you just as much as 
ever.” urged horny-handed share- 
croppers and earnest businessmen. 

And so one day Doctor Clack told 
Theresa that he had decided to at- 
tempt the impossible; he would con- 
tinue serving the community in spite 
of his handicap. 

“But how in the world can we, 
Tom?” his wife asked. 

“We'll do it 
You will be my eyes.” 

Tom and Theresa spent many 
hours learning to work together. 
Tom was surprised to learn how 
much he had relied on his faculties 
for touch and hearing while he had 
sight; now he could appreciate how 
vital these senses were to the prac- 
tice of medicine. With sight shut 
out, Tom was able to hear the faint- 
est of internal murmurs, and he be- 
gan feeling things as he had never 
felt them before. He became a master 
at palpitation, percussion and use 
of the stethoscope. He learned to 


together, my dear. 
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The blind doctor loves the smell of 
flowers and the scent of freshly-turned 
fields during the plowing season, 


tell a great deal about a patient’s 
general condition from how the pa- 
tient talked. And being in a dark 
world to himself, Tom enjoyed a 
deep power of concentration that 
helped him think through the most 
difficult diagnoses. 

Theresa Clack described symptoms 
which Tom could not feel or hear. 
Now the hours spent reading Tom’s 
textbooks and serving him as a 
dummy in medical school really paid 
off; Theresa was the best pair of 
eyes that a blind doctor could wish 
for. After the accident, Tom trained 
her in the preparations and precau- 
tions that must be made before 
treatment. He taught her to give 
anesthetics, and to prepare instru- 
ments and to hand them to him at 
the right moment. Such basic tasks 
as checking blood pressure and tem- 
perature fell her lot. 

Two surgeon- friends coached 
Theresa in minor surgical tech- 
niques. In the operating room they 
showed her how to take stitches 
and what sutures should be used 
in particular instances. Too, they 
explained operations to her so that 
she could help Tom care for patients 
given back over to their care. 

For three years following Tom’s 
blindness the Clacks used the horse 
and buggy. Within three months 
after losing his vision, Tom was 
climbing into the barn loft pitching 
hay down into the horse’s stall. He 
learned to curry the animals and to 
hitch them up without assistance. 

Automotive travel was faster, but 
in some respects it was more treach- 
erous. Many dark, rainy nights the 
Clacks’ flivver bogged down in mud 
or slipped into gaping ditches. 
Theresa would get out and throw 
pine tops under the wheels; then she 
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would steer while Tom pushed. If 
the car rushed off when the wheels 
got a firm grip, Tom would call out: 
“Come back here, Resa, and get your 
rear tire!” If the car refused to 
budge, they walked the long miles 
home together. 

Tom Clack’s reputation spread 
over the countryside as a result of 
his heroic struggle against blind- 
ness. His practice widened and in 
1935 he moved to the town of Wad- 
ley, three miles from Abanda. His 
activity in spite of blindness is a 
source of amazement to newcomers, 
who have on occasion asked whether 
he uses a cane. 

“T don’t use anything but her,” 
says Tom Clack. pointing to his wife. 

Back in 1940, the Clacks jour- 
neyed to New York City to appear 
on Robert Ripley’s “Believe It Or 
Not” program, where Tom was billed 
as the only blind physician in gen- 
eral practice. Describing what it 
was like to be in, but not to see, the 
nation’s Empire City, Doctor Clack 
cocks his head to one side, ponders 
for a moment and then observes: 
“Tt felt like we were down in a 
valley.” He was fascinated by the 
weird effects of sounds bouncing 
off the huge buildings, the rush of 
traffic and the tumultuous babble 
of great crowds. 

Tom Clack is now seventy-four 
years old and a heart condition keeps 
him from calling on his patients. 
Nevertheless, he maintains an office 
in his home and receives patients all 
hours of the day or night. A stranger 
in the doctor’s reception room would 
not suspect that he is blind, for 
Tom recognizes many patients by the 
sound of their footfalls or by just a 
word or two of greeting. He is 
usually able to say “Hello, Henry” 
or “Mrs. Brown” or “Liza” as soon 
as the patient steps through the door. 
During interviews. his conversation 
is similar to that of any physician. 
The only thing that might make 
visitors suspicious would be the voice 
of Theresa describing certain symp- 
toms. 

Typically, Doctor Clack’s office will 
contain a distraught mother holding 
a baby hacking with the croup, a 
farm woman nursing a scalp wound, 
a rickety old Negro woman drawn 
over by arthritis, and a local matron 
who complains of the endless symp- 
toms of hypochondria. 

In his day, Doctor Clack has dis- 
covered rare conditions not in the 
medical records. Many times when 
his diagnosis contradicted the opin- 
ions of his fellows. treatment proved 
him correct. Some patients have 





such faith in him that they travel 
several hundred miles to consult him. 

In the evenings Tom and Theresa 
relax between calls and she reads the 
newspapers, magazines and medical 
journals to him. Tom comprehends 
the most abstract scientific treatises 
in a single reading. He often pre- 
faces his recollections with remarks 
such as: “I was reading in yester- 
day’s paper .. .” or “I read about 
such and such a case in the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion.” 

Outside their reading, the Clacks 
have few diversions. They go to 
church whenever they can, for the 
church has been an abiding rock to 
which they could cling in times of 
distress. And through all their trou- 
bles, never have they questioned the 
wisdom or goodness of God. 

Sometimes they wonder if they 
should retire, but they always dis- 
miss the thought when they ponder, 
“What had we rather do than prac- 
tice medicine? Nothing!” 

There can be no doubt that Tom 
Clack’s long service to the people of 
eastern Alabama is due in large 
measure to the courage and devotion 
of his wife. Despite his remarkable 
ability, Doctor Clack has needed 
help, and Theresa Clack has devoted 
her life to being his eyes. 

“T am thankful that I was not born 
blind,” says Tom Clack, “because 
the way it happened, I have had a 
chance to see what many things look 
like. I know what a man is, I have 
seen a rose in all its glory and the 
children in their precious ways. But 
best of all, I have a lingering recol- 
lection of Theresa. I thank God I 
have had the great pleasure of see- 
ing her.” rHE END 


Doctor Clack doesn’t need Braille 
as long as his faithful wife is around to 
read papers, books and magazines. 
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Peace must be enforced, just as safety 








Iilustrated by Randall Roth 
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is on the highway, by laws made 


by a governing ae 


en 





By ROBERT N. WILKIN 


Federal District Judge 





— the word peace has come 
to mean the absence of war. 
But peace really is the prevalence of 
order. And you can’t have order 


without law. So when we are asking 
for permanent world peace, what 
we really are asking for is a world 


of peoples governed by laws. 

In the legal profession, we call 
this “juridical order.” It means a 
system for the regulation of politi- 
cal affairs and the settlement of 
disputes by rule of law. We recog- 
nize that people never will be able 
to live without disputes, so we strive 
for a system which will amicably 
regulate disagreements. 

This juridical order is the direct 
opposite of anarchy, which is no 
system or regulation. So those who 
oppose world law, which must in- 
clude some form of enforcement and 
at least a skeleton form of world 
government, are actually arguing 
that we need laws and regulations 
in village, county, state and nation, 
but that anarchy should take over 
when we come to international af- 
fairs. Unfortunately, it often does. 

What we are so anxiously seek- 
ing today and what we are willing 
even to fight for, therefore, is the 
rule of law on a worldwide basis. 
The peace that we seek will come 
naturally when all peoples are gov- 
erned by law. And the freedom 
that we say we are fighting for is 
really only a by-product of lawful 
behavior. We have, at this time, a 
peculiar type of freedom which 
permits dictators and aggressors to 
plunge whole nations into bloody 
conflict. Surely this is not the free- 
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dom we are fighting for. Actually, 
it is the freedom that we are trying 
to erase. Therefore, we must modify 
to some degree our concept of the 
kind of freedom we are seeking. 

Many are reluctant to engage in 
any form of international agreement 
and especially in international gov- 
ernment, because they feel we will 
therefore have to give up part of 
our freedom in placing ourselves 
under the laws that will be promul- 
gated by the new world order. But 
it is an actual fact that the only 
time we ever began to enjoy freedom 
was when we began to write laws 
and regulations. They are designed to 
protect freedom. We have been able 
to get along to a certain extent with- 
out world law because the world 
was so large and communication and 
travel were so limited that we did 
live in more or less isolated national 
communities. But within our time, 
modern inventions have so facilitated 
travel and communication that the 
whole world has become one neigh- 
borhood. The need for world law 
and a peaceable method of settling 
disputes now is absolute. 

We cannot even have _ baseball 
without rules of the game and um- 
pires! 

In order to live together as one 
neighborhood, the world must recog- 
nize first, the supremacy of law, 
and second, third party judgment. 
This third party judgment is the 
judicial process by which disputes 
are referred to an impartial tribunal 
for determination. It is the only 
substitute for violence that man has 
been able to devise and it is the 
only final means of settling disputes. 
When conference and negotiations 
fail, reference to the judgment of 
some disinterested tribunal is the 
only way differences can be deter- 
mined by reason. In over 5000 years 
of history, we have invented no other 
institution for the disposition of hu- 
man conflict without violence. 

After World War II, the victorious 
nations met at San Francisco and 
drafted the charter of the United 
Nations. But that document did not 
create an organization with power 
to enforce peace by maintaining law- 
ful order. The delegates of the So- 
viet Union were unwilling to, and 
the delegates of the United States 
were afraid to. Although most of the 
nations wanted a charter that would 
give the world juridical order, the 
delegates of our country feared that 
such a charter would suffer the same 
fate in the United States Senate that 
had befallen the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. And there was 
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a then prevalent disposition to ap- 
pease Russia and hold her in the 
United Nations organization at any 
cost. So we resorted to the old hoax 
of “a balance of power,’ which has 
always proved too tentative and too 
tenuous to maintain peace. 

It now seems quite clear, however, 
that if the San Francisco convention 
had created an organization for ju- 
ridical order, if our military forces 
had not then been so promptly and 
completely disorganized, and if the 
President had said then what he said 
after our soldiers had been ordered 
into Korea, that “the United States 
will continue to uphold the rule of 
law,” the Communist satellite states 
would still be free and we would 
not be at war in Korea nor threat- 
ened by World War III. 

It also seems quite clear that if 
World War III is to averted, we 
must proceed at once to rebuild our 
military power; to amend the United 
Nations charter to provide a system 





The need for world law and a peaceable 
method of settling disputes is absolute. 


of world law for those relations and 
interests beyond national control, 
a system of courts for settlement of 
disputes, and an executive agency 
with power to enforce the peace; 
and, in the meantime, to unite with 
other nations for the suppression 
of aggression until the world’s need 
for juridical order is realized. Rea- 
son and experience both teach that 
we must choose between law and 
war—there is no other way. 

The people have learned by bitter 
experience the cost of war. They 
resent its frightful toll. Lawful order 
has its cost, but it is much less than 


var. They know the requirements 
for lawful order. Mankind has ac- 
quired the necessary wisdom. What 
is needed is a medium by which 
public officers are inspired with the 
courage to place principles above 
personal and party considerations, to 
keep the public welfare above selfish 
interests. 

For centuries, the highest authori- 
ties have recognized that human so- 
ciety can be pacified only by juridi- 
cal order. A real analysis of present 
conditions shows that juridical order 
is what we are fighting for today. 
Our country has not declared war 
against any other nation. Our Presi- 
dent has said that he ordered the 
military forces of our country into 
Korea to restore peace in accordance 
with the order of the United Nations. 

On reflection, it is apparent that 
juridical order was the object of 
our participation in the two prior 
world wars, too. One of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points was “government 
of law, based upon the consent of 
the governed.” And in World War 
II, rule of law for the world was 
named in the Yalta Agreement, as 
one of the objectives of the Allies. 
In those wars, that purpose was more 
remote, but now it becomes clear 
and imminent. In his statement of 
June 27, 1950 the President said, 
“The United States will continue to 
uphold the rule of law,” and a wave 
of approval swept over the nation 
when he said it. 

If we ask men on our streets, in 
our shops, on our farms or in Korea, 
what we are fighting for, they would 
no doubt say, “For freedom!” The 
people of our country and of most of 
the United Nations have an instinc- 
tive dread of what goes on back of 
the Iron Curtain, and they feel a 
vital urge to prevent the extension 
of the system which maintains the 
Iron Curtain. But freedom is the 
most popular word for the summa- 
tion of the ideals for which we have 
fought and now fight again. 

The history of the world teaches, 
however, that freedom exists only 
when given the sanction of law. 
Without law there is no security of 
life or property or freedom of ac- 
tion. Looking back through past ex- 
perience, we see that man, when 
he wrested his rights and liberties 
from despots and tyrants, proceeded 
to make those rights and liberties 
secure by making them lawful, by 
setting up a government to adminis- 
ter that law. Our own Declaration 
of Independence says, “That to se- 
cure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men.” THE END 
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URING MosT all of World War II, 
D I operated a retail store under 
OPA price control and saw that the 
very effects the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was trying to bring 
about, were prevented by the OPA 
regulations themselves. Since we all 
learn from experience, most mer- 
chants went along cheerfully, assum- 
ing that if a similar emergency ever 
came again, a different approach 
would be made to the situation. But 
now that the same procedure is being 
started that we had in World War II, 
some attempt should be made to 
speak out against this situation. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
only reason prices are controlled is 
in fear that if they are not, items in 
short supply or expected to be in 
short supply, will be raised too high. 
But we know that the real way of 
remedying the short supply of any 


Those who would put a lid 
on prices overlook the 
fact that controls decrease 
incentive to produce and 


increase consumer demand. 


hat price 
control’ 


By E. R. BOEN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


item is to reduce consumption and 
increase production. And the best 
way anybody in business has ever 
found to decrease or reduce con- 
sumption is to raise prices. No one 
will argue against the fact that the 
best way to increase production is by 
increasing the incentive to produce. 
And the greatest incentive to pro- 
duce is the profit motive. 

It is obvious then, that price con- 
trols have the opposite effect than 
they are intended to have—that is, 
they decrease the incentive to pro- 
duce and they increase the demand 


for the product, both of which tend 
to place the item in even shorter 
supply. 

Most people feel that this is merely 
theorizing—that actually, if we allow 
prices to increase without control, 
they will go too high. But prices are 
not too high as long as buyers pur- 
chase all that is produced of an item 
under free market conditions. When 
prices become really too high, buyers 
will no longer purchase, demand be- 
comes less than the supply and com- 
petition forces a lowering of prices. 

Another way the law of supply and 
demand works is that if prices do get 
high, profits usually are high, which 
becomes an incentive for more pro- 
duction of that item. The greater 
production then brings the supply 
more in line with demand and high 
prices are no longer possible. 

Obviously we do not want to arbi- 
trarily reduce the possibility of mak- 
ing a good profit and thereby lower 
the incentive to manufacture a great 
many items that might be in short 
supply. The majority of people will 
work very hard when a good profit is 
in sight. Some will even work Sat- 
urday and Sunday and we all benefit 
from that added production. But 
when we maintain an arbitrarily low 
price, we limit profit to the point 
where production is also limited and 
we have started a cycle which keeps 
the item in short supply indefinitely 
and does not correct the situation. 

Some argue that price controls are 
necessary on certain items to de- 
crease consumption. But controls of 
this kind do not. They put what is 
in short supply into a shorter supply 
by making the price attractive to 
more people than if the price goes 
up. Price controls also cause crea- 
tion of black markets, which usually 
aggravate the situation with heavy 
purchases and by delaying distribu- 
tion to consumers. 

If all this is correct, why do so 
many people favor price control? 
The reason is that they think in 
terms of money instead of produc- 
tion. Production provides our mater- 
ial wealth, and we must do every- 
thing possible to encourage orderly 
production of wanted items. With 
orderly production and the law of 
supply and demand in effect, even in 
times of emergency, there will be 
fewer shortages and prices will be 
more reasonable. 

Another thing that makes those 
in charge of our government control 
of the economic situation want to 
impose price controls is the fear that 
even if prices are allowed to rise a 
little bit in order to increase incen- 


tive and decrease consumption and 
therefore, in the long run, correct 
the situation, the “poor man” or the 
“little fellow” will be made to suffer. 
Granted that prices will go up too 
high at first under the laws of sup- 
ply and demand. But isn’t it appar- 
ent, therefore, that the rich man is 
the one who is able to buy under 
those circumstances? If we allow 
him to buy at the higher prices to 
begin with, he definitely stimulates 
production. This, then, results in 
lower prices eventually, which the 
little fellow is able to benefit by.’ 
The high cost of the first television 
sets compared with their moderate 
price today, proves this point. When 
television sets were originally in- 
troduced on the market, if the price 
of them was limited to what would 
be reasonable for the average man, 
how many firms would have gone 
into the business of making them? 
The television industry probably 
never would have gotten started. It 
was the wealthier person who bought 
the original sets and therefore gave 
manufacturers an incentive to go 
into the business that gave the “poor 
man” a chance to buy a television 
set at today’s prices. The more sets 
that were produced, the cheaper 
they could be made, and as a result, 
now everyone in the middle class 
bracket is able to afford a television 
set. This is the way the law of sup- 
ply and demand works in connection 
with increasing the incentive for 
production and thereby decreasing 
costs. Any system which interferes 
with that is bad in the long run. 
We are already entering a period 
of lowered prices due to the fact 
that most merchants are now over- 
stocked. This proves how effective 
profits are in stimulating rapid pro- 
duction because prices were high 
some time ago. Merchants and 
manufacturers thought the emer- 
gency would cause shortages and 
would bring big profits to those who 
had the foresight to acquire large 
stocks. So production zoomed and 
we have plenty of merchandise. Now, 
merchants have reduced buying and 
manufacturers have done likewise 
with production. Prices are more 
likely to drop than rise in this over- 
stocked period. Lowered prices will 
increase consumption and decrease 
production, so demand very likely 
will take care of the oversupply. 
Every factor in our economy bal- 
ances some other factor if we have 
a free market. When there is any 
interference with that market, the 
balance is destroyed and nothing but 
economic chaos can result. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


Whenever I try to report to my 
club on the St. Louis convention, 
all I get is catcalls, boos and laugh- 
ter. Well, they sent me at their 
expense; if I’d known they expect 
taxation without representation, I’d 
have seen more burlesque shows. 


* * * 


Turned a birthday this month, but 
I don’t contempiate any changes; 
once you get the hang of being 
happy, it’s a hard habit to break. 


* * * 


Daughter decided to turn down 
that handsome young suitor who 
begged to marry her. Seems he 
had no unemployment compensa- 
tion, no pension, no guitar, no 
convertible, no future. 


* * * 


The man who doesn’t believe the 
wind can blow from four directions 
at the same time has never seen 
four Kiwanians around a canasta 
table. 


* * * 


“Work won’t hurt you,” that doctor 
said, “but worry will.” 
The trouble is, doc, it’s work that 


worries me. 


* « * 


My Kiwanianne developed a sad 
case of memento mania in St. 
Louis, so to make room for her 
souvenirs I had to leave three shirts 
and my extra pair of shoes. None 
of the bellhops would condescend 
to accept them, but the night clerk 
said that—on his salary—he’d be 
proud to. 
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My wife’s got some February 
icicles stored in the deep freeze, 
to take out soon and remind me 
not to postpone until winter the 
yard and house repairs I say it’s 
too hot to do in summer. 


* * * 


You go ahead and worry about the 
atom bomb; I’ve got something im- 
portant to interest me—our Queenie 
is due to have her new litter of bird 
dog puppies this week. 


* * * 


General Office, Chicago: Stop 
hounding me for our March, April 
and May activity reports. We were 
too busy doing the activities during 
those three months, and we’ll be too 
hot to do any sort of reporting dur- 
ing the next three. Respectfully 
yours, 


Club President 





























Who else can remember way back 
when directives were orders, braces 
were galluses, and girdles were 


corsets? 
* * * 


Women are psychic. And can- 
tankerous. All in the world I was 
doing last night was dusting off 
my camp stove, when My Own 
piped up with, “No, sir! We’re not 
going to the mountains this sum- 
mer; we’re going to the coast!” 


* * * 


Here it is half past 1951, and I 
haven’t accomplished even half the 
revolutionary improvements in our 
club that I planned when I took office 
january 1. 


Had a high-flown academic lectur- 
er at Kiwanis last week, but I tricked 
him. Cut out the music and an- 
nouncements, told him he had half 
an hour, started him at 12:20, and 
got to adjourn at 1:30 after all. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
If you've got a blame fool 
theory that you want to see tried 
out, don’t waste your own money 
on it. There’s always a blame 
fool in office somewhere that'll 
try it out at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 
—Ernest DouGLas 
IN THE ARIZONA FARMER 


* * * * * * * 6 


I hold a great pity for the kids 
nowadays. They’ve never known 
funny papers that were funny. 


* * * 


In my first column back in January 
I said, “One rap with a gavel and 200 
men will settle down respectfully to 
hear what I have to say.” 

Unfortunately, my fellow clubmen 


read that. Please label it as incorrect. 
* * * 


Newly acquired knowledge: lone- 
liest man at Kiwanis meetings is 
the president. His only intimate 
companion is responsibility. 


* * * 


In home, club or government, 
there’s nothing wrong with planned 
economy that more economy wouldn’t 


correct, 


* * * 


Nothing prompts the payment of 
an old dentist bill like a new tooth- 
ache. And nothing prompts the re- 
dedication of American ideals like a 
new dictator abroad. 


* * * 


I can’t see that the world’s getting 
any worse. The 1951 crop of bathing 
girls seems every bit as pretty as the 
ones I palpitated over in 1921. 

* + * 


Sure, “Let’s Reform Christmas”* 
to make it less commercial and 
more sacred. Let’s reform July 4 
to make it more patriotic and less 
noisy. Let’s reform Thanksgiving 
to make it more deeply reverent 
and less gastronomic. In_ short, 
America, let’s reform! And may 
we service club folk set the pace 
for it. 


*See the Kiwanis Magazine, December 1950 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION e 


 ggarin THE German soldiers who 
joined the great retreat of 1918 
was Ernest Ostwald, a twenty-three- 
year-old sniper with the elite 
Prussian Guard. Ernest had suf- 
fered four wounds, and like his 
fellow soldiers was humiliated at his 
country’s defeat. Ernest and his 
comrades were especially bitter to- 
ward the Americans, whose inter- 
vention had speeded the Allied vic- 





Ernest can still wield the tailor’s scissors 
as he did many years ago. His success is 
due to thorough knowledge of garment- 
making learned under the stern guidance 
of master craftsmen in the Old World. 


NUMBER 48 


tory. Yet Ernest Ostwald, who 
cursed the Yanks as he retreated be- 
fore them, was destined to become an 
American citizen, a good Kiwanian, 
and a dynamic exponent of the 
American way of life. 

Five years after being mustered 
out of the Kaiser’s shattered army he 
came to the United States to study 
the uniform-making industry. He 
intended to stay just long enough to 
learn some American techniques and 
then return to Dusseldorf, where his 
father and younger brother were 
operating a uniform-making busi- 
ness. 


But Ernest fell in love with the 
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USA soon after he passed through 
the gates of Ellis Island. The young 
man who had been reared in class- 
conscious Germany was enthralled 
by America’s freedom from class dis- 
tinction. Within three months after 
his arrival, Ernest concluded that his 
future lay in America, where he 
would be free to make the most of 
himself. 

Time has proven that Ernest made 
a wise decision. Today, twenty-six 
years after his arrival in the land of 
the free, Ernest is president and 
sales manager of the world’s largest 
band uniform-making business. In 
the industry he is respected for his 
ethical standards and the quality of 
his product. Ernest is a consultant 
on research and development of uni- 
forms for the Department of Defense, 
and recently his organization pro- 
duced elegant uniforms for the lead- 
er and assistant leader of the United 
States Marine Band. choosiest cus- 
tomer in the country. 

Ernest has assumed an important 
place in the community of Staten 
Island, New York where he lives and 
works. In 1946 he joined the Ki- 
wanis Club of Staten Island. and is 
serving this year as chairman of the 
club’s Public Affairs Committee. 
Aside from his business and Kiwanis, 
Ernest’s chief interest is Boy Scout 
work: he has been a district com- 
missioner for seven years. 

Oddly enough, Ernest Ostwald, 
who makes his living selling uni- 
forms, is opposed to the idea that 
Scouts should wear uniforms. 

‘It puts the poor boys at a real dis- 
advantage,” Ernest declares. “They 
hesitate to join because they can’t 
afford to buy all the paraphernalia.” 

As might be expected. this un- 
orthodox opinion created some con- 
sternation in local Scouting circles. 
But Ernest holds fast to his con- 
viction with a tenacity that is as 
much a personal trademark as Win- 
ston Churchill’s cigar or George 
Bernard Shaw’s beard. Ernest Ost- 
wald is a man who thinks with 
relentless logic, and he has the rare 
gift of being intensely interested in 
what other people have to say. He 
speaks fluently and convincingly, 
though an indescribable quality in 
his voice betrays his German origin. 
And sometimes in conversation he 
pauses to grope for an American 
idiom. 

But when it comes to being a good 
American, Ernest has never needed 
to grope. He acclimatized swiftly to 
America and today he is an ardent 
champion of free enterprise. How- 
ever, Ernest is not the kind of free 
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Modern machine methods have largely replaced the laborious methods 

gery I 
of uniform-making which Ernest learned in Europe. But he has retained the 
obsession for fineness that was developed in his early years. 


enterpriser who would like to return 
to the laissez-faire. devil-take-the- 
hindmost philosophy of a few de- 
cades ago. Instead. Ernest believes 
that businessmen must regulate 
themselves in order to prevent gov- 
ernment intervention and eventual 
He sees this philosophy 
of so-called enlightened capitalism 


socialism. 


being hailed by increasing numbers 
of thoughtful Americans as the intel- 
ligent alternative to dog-eat-dogism 
at one extreme and lethargic, unpro- 
ductive socialism at the other. 

Ernest put this philosophy to work 
by becoming a charter member of 
the National Association of Uniform 
Manufacturers that was organized to 
purge the industry of unscrupulous 
manufacturers and dealers. He heads 
the Fair Trade Practice Committee 
which drafted a code of ethics for 
uniform-makers. Nobody. in the 
business has done more than Ernest 
Ostwald to assure the customer a 
square deal. 

To understand Ernest Ostwald and 
his philosophy of doing business, you 
must consider his European back- 
ground. For he got his ideas about 
quality and competition from the 
ancient tradition of honesty and 
craftsmanship originating in medie- 
val guilds. His father and grand- 
father were uniform-makers, so 
Ernest grew up amid bolts of cloth 
and spools of thread. From the time 
he was strong enough to snip a pair 
of tailor’s scissors, Ernest had been 
trained as a uniform designer and 























Ernest’s plant on Staten Island 
is one of the finest in the industry. He 
employs about 125 garment workers. 


fabricator. His father, a master 
craftsman in the finest European 
tradition, was a stern teacher who 
would accept nothing less than per- 
fection from Ernest and his brother 
Adolph. And so Ernest knew a great 
deal about uniforms before he began 
wearing one in the Kaiser’s Army. 
The perilous months of combat 
with the Prussian Guard hastened 
Ernest’s maturity and left him with a 
permanent interest in humanity’s 
greatest problems. The reasons for 
war, the history of human society, 
and the philosophical differences be- 
tween people all occupied the mind 
of Ernest Ostwald when he returned 
(see OSTWALD page 40) 
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When the adults of this 
community lost 
interest in their 

volunteer fire 
department, the 
teen-agers organized one 
that now puts the 


oldsters to shame. 


By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 


heen BIG, burnished fire’ truck 
snorted, gobbled for more gas 
and oxygen, and with a scream tore 
down the main street of Spencer, 
West Virginia. It turned left, whoo- 
whooed its way to where a thick pall 
was rising over a frame house and 
came to with a professional swerve. 

It was five o’clock in the morning, 
but the fire victims and neighbors 
in robes were standing on the lawn 
waiting for the welcome _ uproar. 
From the truck darted a dozen 
young boys. Quickly, with precision, 
they hitched the hose to the near- 
by pump. Dexterously, two of the 
small figures ran a ladder to the side 
of the house. One held it while the 
other trotted up. Soon there was a 
fine tinkling of glass. 

There was a balky, choking sound 
as the water tried to make its play, 
but as pressure caught on, it burst 
through the big nozzle and swished 
in an are as three of the youngsters 
held the man-sized affair and leaned 
forward against the water’s counter- 
smash. 

The strong burst found the broken 
window and that was that. In four 
minutes, the fire, begun by an elec- 
tric heater that had ignited a blank- 
et, was out and the kids in the 
rubber hats who had fought the fire 
were being served hot coffee and 
felicitations. 

That was one of the some sixty 


Illustrated by Fred Otnes 


fires handled yearly by the only 
teen-age fire department in the na- 
tion. To date, the volunteer corps 
has saved Spencer more than six 
of its lives and an estimated $600,000 
since the brigade was organized 
about twelve years ago. 

It all came to pass in 1939. Spen- 
cer had a volunteer fire department 
at the time, as have most small 
towns. But for one reason or another 
it didn’t function. There were no 
funds for modern equipment and 
the local volunteers just didn’t seem 
to hear the midnight alarm. 

However, in that year three homes 
in a row were gutted, razed to the 
ground in a night of holocaust. Also, 
two lives were lost. The engine broke 
down en route, and when it finally 
got to the scene, the hose burst from 
old age and poor use. A bucket bri- 
gade was formed but that only 
served to keep the fire from spread- 
ing down the street to the other 
frame houses. 

Spencer was an agricultural com- 
munity suffering from the depres- 
sion, and the city fathers could do 
nothing. Fire insurance rates zoomed 
and it seemed as though Spencer, 
population about 3500, was to be at 
the mercy of any short circuit, care- 
less smoker or fire by lightning. 

But a high school youngster named 
Melvin Crislip, one of whose friends 
had been killed in the blaze, re- 











solved to do something. Unknown 
to the city fathers, he traded on 
the notion that every youngster 
wants to grow up to be a fireman. 

He gathered his school chums to- 
gether, enlisted the aid of a history 
teacher at the high school, and soon 
the kids were practicing ladder- 
climbing at an old, abandoned house 
on the edge of town. 

They recruited all the lawn hose 
they could find, wrote to the National 
Safety Council for literature, smash- 
ed the remaining windows in the 
ancient shack, and had a merry time 
of it. 

Then they sprang the idea on 
the city fathers. “We are community- 
minded,” Crislip said bravely. “Too, 
we'd like permission to put on a 
fund-raising campaign to pay for a 
good engine, to step up the water 
pressure, and to pay for courses at 
the University of West Virginia.” 

There was nothing to lose and 
nothing illegal about it, so the city 
fathers consented. 

The youngsters put on a campaign, 
reminded businessmen that they had 
more to lose from loss of business 
in case of fire than they would gar- 
ner from insurance, and soon, they 
collected something over $4000. The 
local churches cooperated and so 
did the Ladies’ Aid, by baking pies 
and selling them at a bazaar. 

The boys shopped around and 














came up with an engine that a pride- 
ful town in the Southwest was will- 
ing to sell since it was getting a 
new one because a rival’ town was 
getting a new one, too. They bought 
it for a song. Then they got new 
hose, hired an engineering firm from 
Charleston to step up the water 
pressure and to install pumps all 
over town, and to their amazement, 
the county itself donated a small sum 
to aid their endeavors. 

So the kids went into the fire 
fighting business and have been at 
it ever since. No teen-ager can be 
named to the Spencer Volunteer Fire 
Department without being voted in. 
The city itself has no control over 
them but rather acts as a kind uncle. 
School authorities have added a class 
in fire fighting and on the advice 
and recommendation of the princi- 
pal, six or seven students get tuition- 
free enrollments at the University, 
which teaches the latest fire fighting 
techniques. 

The big test came several years 
ago when the largest department 
store in town, mainly dealing in 
furniture, went up one cold night. 
The flames spread to a kind of civic 
center and bowling alley and then 
to a car agency. 

The boys worked all night and 
far into the next day performing 
preventive, wetting-down work to 
keep the rage from swallowing the 











whole city. Several of them will be 
without eyebrows the rest of their 
lives; two suffered broken legs; and 
about a dozen, second-degree burns. 

The fire was halted and burned 
itself out. But two days later, a 
gas plant exploded with a terrific 
roar. 

More than thirty-five boys re- 
sponded, and while adults stood be- 
hind the fire lines and watched with 
envy and a kind of shame, the boys 
fought and fought well to the point 
where the flames were localized. 

The county itself has called on the 
boys within a fifty-mile radius to 
help in a major threat. 

Every member of the department 
holds a driver’s license under West 
Virginia laws, and each can man a 
hose with the best of them in the 
big cities. 

At half-year intervals, the depart- 
ment goes through a refresher course 
and takes on new members. No 
member may be more than nineteen 
years old, and each must be ex- 
amined by a local doctor who is an 
honorary member. 

The greatest difficulty the boys 
have is with their outfits. Their 
moms have to cut down their spe- 
cially ordered raincoats and they 
have to put thick, rubberized lin- 
ings in their firemen’s hats. Other- 
wise they’d fall over the ears of 
the juvenile firemen. THE END 





NE MORNING three years ago, a 
() young country doctor walked 


into the office of the Belle Bonfils 
Memorial Blood Bank. He had just 
arrived in Denver on a hurried trip 
from his mountain-locked village of 
Fairplay, and there was a look of 
worried earnestness in his face. 
“May I see the director?” he asked 
urgently. “I hope she isn’t too busy.” 
Dr. Marion Rymer was busy, but 
she is never too busy, it seems, to 
give her time to anyone who needs 
help. He to a desk 
where the petite, dark-haired young 


was conducted 
woman sat, working with a pile of 
papers 

“Can I help you?” she smiled. 

Quickly he outlined his plight. 
His little hospital up in the moun- 
tains was often the scene of tragedy, 
the results of highway accidents, 
accidents on ranches, in mines, or in 
And there were 
emergencies in the operating room, 
at childbirth, and 
othe 


the logging camps 


hemorrhages, 
countless situations when a 
pint of blood meant a human life. 

And the nearest blood bank was 
hours Or even days, if the 
roads were blocked by snow! 


What could he do? 


next 


' 
away 


hours, a 
that 
made suggestions; 
added to them. 
They amended, and 
appended, until at last the living 
skeleton of Colorado’s first Walking 
Blood Bank took form. 

This is the way it would work. In 
community like 
Fairplay, they could not rely on 
blood from Denver's blood bank, nor 
could they keep a supply of blood 
in storage in their own community, 


three 
evolve 


During the 
began to across 


Dr. Ryme1 


plan 
desk 
the young doctor 


planned, and 


a small, isolated 


for blood in storage quickly becomes 
So they would keep their 
supply of blood in the world’s safest 


useless 


depository, the bank members’ own 
veins. In this way it would always 
be fresh, and readily available. 

Members of the Walking Blood 
Bank would be everyone in the little 
community from sixteen 
to sixty. They would have to be 
tested to determine their blood types 
and Rh classifications. A card file 
would have to be set up in the local 
hospital, containing all this informa- 
Then, when an emergency 
arise, member would 
have the that his blood 
could be matched at a few moments 
notice. He might be saving his own 
life, or the life of a neighbor. 

Fired with enthusiasm for this 
life-saving project, littke Dr. Rymer 
quickly services of 


mountain 


tion 


would each 


assurance 


promised the 
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Country doctors in the Rocky Mountains have per- 


fected a plan that enables even the smallest 


community to have a bleod bank. 


herself and of the technicians of 
the Belle Bonfils Memorial Blood 
Bank in this typing program. It 
would mean extra work, and lots of 
it. But if it was to mean enlarging 
the scope of the already vital Denver 
blood bank, she would try it! 

It was well into October of that 
year, 1947, before young Dr. Robert 
Patterson, the doctor from Fairplay, 
had everything ready for the arrival 
of the blood bank technicians. He 
worked like mad, trying to put this 
new and unheard-of idea across to 
the ranchers, scattered through the 
lonely mountain valleys. 

When Dr. Rymer and her team 
arrived, they had set their goal at 
100 donors. They realized that per- 
haps they were being unduly opti- 
mistic, but they wanted so much to 
make this thing a success. But 100, 


they knew, was setting their sights 
pretty high. 

Three hundred and 
people came to 
tested! 

It goes without saying that 
first Walking Blood Bank was a 
decided success. Dr. Rymer was in- 
trigued. If it could be done in one 
small community, why not try it in 
others? 


eighty-nine 
have their blood 


this 


Within the next three years, she 
had expanded the Walking Blood 
Bank until now it encompasses al- 
most all of Colorado. Of 
course there is still a lot to be done, 
many little mountain towns which 
are still outside the reach of blood 
bank assistance. But Dr. Rymer is 
still “Johnny-on-the-spot” with her 
technologists, after the frozen alpine 
roads broke up again this spring, she 


western 
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and her crew went out into the more 
remote districts, bringing hundreds 
of others into the fold. 

The Walking Blood Bank, she be- 
lieves, will eventually be an accepted 
part of the medical setup of isolated 
communities all over the United 
States. It is the ideal solution to 
the problem of any small community 
where blood storage is not feasible. 

An essential prerequisite for any 
town which wishes to establish such 
a blood bank, she says, is to obtain 
the backing of one of the service 
clubs. Nothing can be done without 
the lively and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of such a group. Kiwanis clubs 
have done an outstanding job during 
the past year in sponsoring these 
Walking Blood Banks. 

Public sentiment must be warmed 
to a high pitch to make this sort of 
thing a success. In Loveland, the 
hour set for the testing was an- 
nounced by the shrill, compelling 
wail of the fire siren. The Kiwanis 
club sponsored the bank in Steam- 
boat Springs. They had a sound 
truck, with its public address sys- 
tem tuned to full volume, rumble up 
and down the streets, reminding 
people to come and give a few drops 
of blood. 

“The life you save may be your 
own!” was repeated over and over 
again. 

Finding a suitable headquarters is 


perhaps the most difficult part of the 
job in a small community. It must 
be where there are two fairly large 
rooms adjoining, one for a registra- 
tion and waiting room, and the other 
for the blood drawing. This cannot 
be done in just one room, for the 
sight of drawing blood sometimes 
makes people ill. 

Dr. Rymer laughs heartily, re- 
membering the diversity in the 
places where she has set up head- 
quarters. The most picturesque one 
was in the kitchen of the Catholic 
parish house in the famous old min- 
ing town of Aspen. One of the most 
attractive and convenient was the 
home economics room of the newly 
completed wing of the high school 
in Steamboat Springs, where the Ki- 
wanians were in charge. But the 
one that takes the cake was the bar 
of the Elks Club in Rifle. 

“Now I’ve tried everything!” she 
chuckled. 

A fee of one dollar a person is 
charged to carry the expenses of this 
program. For the dollar, each mem- 
ber receives from six to ten dollars 
worth of services. This includes: 
serologic test for syphilis; blood typ- 
ing; Rh test; a pocket card bearing 
all the above information. 

The services of the Walking Blood 
Bank have been responsible for 
saving more than one life during 

(see BLOOD BANK page 37) 


i ra The composite photograph below shows some 
; ai ‘ phases of the walking blood bank idea. The 
te oe pictures were made at Monte Vista and Love- 
te a a land, Colorado. At the small town of Monte 
Vista, the blood of more than 450 persons 













= ‘“ was typed. The fifth person from the far 
4 * ‘\ right is Dr. Marion Rymer who has promoted 
4 . 4 the idea throughout the Colorado Rockies. 
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For twenty years the 

St. Lawrence 

Kiwanis club of Montreal 
has seld apples to 
provide thousands of 
dollars worth of 

medical and hospital 


care. 








By GEORGE GARFIELD 


W" N THE St. Lawrence Kiwanis 
club of Montreal, Canada cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
recently International President 
Don Murdoch was there, “to pay my 
respects,” as he put it. Any club 
and the St Law rence club is no ex- 
ception—would regard a visit from 
the International President as quite 
an honor and would feel that the 
respects should be paid from the 
club to the president. But President 
Don has known for a long time the 
outstanding record this club has had 
in charity endeavors. And anyone 
who knows Don knows that he feels 
respect belongs with accomplishment 
and not with rank 

The St. Lawrence club is first of 
all, the one so famous for its apple 
sale For twenty of the club’s 
twenty-five vears. this club has 
never missed an annual sale. In all, 
$300,000 have been raised since the 
1) 


first sale in 1932. and of it has 


been distributed among various 


charity organizations and groups in 


The two photographs on this 
page show patients at the 
Ste. Justine Hospital which is 
an apple sale beneficiary. 


the city, but the young boys and girls 
in unfortunate circumstances have 
been the main beneficiaries. Assist- 
ance has been provided to children’s 
libraries, schools and camps _ for 
cripples, deaf and dumb, blind, epi- 
leptic, mentally retarded, play- 
grounds, clinics, recreation centers, 
orphanages, day nurseries, reforma- 
tory schools, Scouts and Guides, re- 
habilitation for juvenile delinquents, 
visiting nurses, ete. Hundreds of 
baskets are distributed each year at 
Christmas to needy families, too 

And so, twenty years ago, when 
the St. Lawrence club went into the 
apple business, it started an enter- 
prise which grew each year and soon 
became a civic affair, looked forward 
to eagerly by everyone. And as the 
membership of the club grew, so did 
the business. 

Each Kiwanian is given a quota of 
cases to sell. One champion sold well 
The club 


is divided into several teams. headed 


over 3000 cases one year. 
by captains. Large cards displaying 
rows of thermometers are shown at 
each weekly luncheon, with progress 
toward objectives indicated in red. 
That is one method of the sale. which 
lasts throughout August and Sep- 
tember. The other is the street sale 
which takes place on the last Satur- 
day of September. It is launched by 
the mayor. who receives the presi- 
dent of the club at his office in the 
city hall and buys the first apple 
About 1200 apple-sellers. mostly 
young ladies. each one equipped with 
a small basket and collection box, 


are located at various spots, such as 





these apples BRING the doctor 


busy street corners, large stores, of- 
fice buildings, railway and bus ter- 
minals, baseball and football sta- 
diums. The city is divided into 
districts and each one is placed in 
charge of a group of Kiwanians. 
Cases of apples are stored in handy 
locations in each district for Kiwan- 
ians to keep sellers continually sup- 
plied with them. It is a strenuous 
day for members, who are on their 
feet and running mad all the time. 

Well over 20,000 cases of juicy 
McIntosh apples were sold last year. 

And so it was that when the St. 
Lawrence club celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary last April, Don 
Murdoch was there to watch the club 
present to the Ste. Justine Hospital 
for Children an operation table with 
all accessories, and four stretchers. 
All this equipment is of the latest 


type. The club helps forty-five or 


fifty charitable institutions. but this 
hospital was chosen for this presen- 
tation upon the occasion of the club’s 
anniversary and the International 
President’s visit because it was the 
first one the club helped the year it 
was founded. 

Among the many gifts made to the 
hospital by the St. Lawrence club 
during the past quarter of a century 
were an ambulance. a dental radi- 
ography mobile apparatus and sev- 
eral substantial cash contributions 
toward the purchase of badly-need- 
ed equipment. Many visits were 
made to the hospital at Christmas, 
Easter and other times for the dis- 
tribution of gifts to the children and 
for entertainment. THE END 
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Pres. Don and Mrs. Don were covered 
with traditional flower leis when they arrived 
in Honolulu for their first visit to the 








Islands and the island clubs. Below is a scene 
at an inter-club luncheon in Portland, 
ij Oregon. Left to right: Club President Philip 
“& = Hodel, Intl. President Don and District 
: Governor Harold R. Bleything. 































THE PRESIDENT 
LIKES THE ROUNDS 


Q.. OF THE greatest services performed by any International 
officer is the continuous travel of the International President who 
visits clubs all over the continent and occasionally beyond it in 
order to keep the International phase of the organization in contact 
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with the trends and thinking in all geographic locations. His re- 
ports to the Board are of immense value in deciding policy. The 
presence of the International President in various local areas is a 
morale booster of immeasurable value as well. Demands for his 
appearance far exceed the possibilities of compliance. Shown on 
this page are only a few of the many events celebrated in various 
communities during the past few months of Don Murdoch’s admin- 
istration. He traveled 60,000 gruelling miles at obvious but willing 
sacrifice to his private business interests. rHE END 


Right, what looks like a barber shop quartette (with an extra man) 

is a scene at the Bronx, New York club when Don visited it. Below Don and 

win Bea are being shown some new equipment the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Lawrence, Montreal bought for one of the local hospitals. 










A photographer was on hand when Don and Bea 
visited Endicot, New York, below. Two non-Ki- 
wanians presented the Murdochs with gifts while 
Kiwanian Glenn R. Daniels, far right, president of 
the Endicott club, looks on. Everyplace the Mur- 
dochs visited they enjoyed matchless fellowship. 
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ROCKY RIVER, OHIO gives birthday presents to wards 
of the local Children’s Aid Society. Presents are 
bought by Kiwanians whose birthdays come the 
same month. 

CLARKSVILLE, TEXAS provided a counseling service for 
boys who have recently graduated from high school. 
Kiwanians have done much to help the youth de- 
termine their future 

WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO jis giving financial support to 
the local ambulance association. 

BRIGHTON, NEW YORK helped a church youth organi- 
zation buy a sound-motion picture projector and 
screen 

CLIFTON, OHIO was instrumental in converting the 
municipal transportation system from street cars to 
busses 

PHILIPSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA secured six new traffic 
lights for the community. 

EUREKA, UTAH took twenty-five local youths to attend 
a district Boy Scout Jamboree. 

SOMERSWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE helped several 
needy high school students pay for a sightseeing trip 
to Washington, D.C. 

PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA bought a gun for Boy Scouts 
to use on a target range. 

CONWAY, ARKANSAS is promoting the installation of 
septic tanks and running water in rural homes as 
a public health measure. 

HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA gave $500 to the local 
Boy Scout council. The money will be used to send 
a deserving boy to the world jamboree in Australia 
this August. 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA provided a well and sanitary 
facilities worth $1200 for a youth camp. 

ADRIAN, MICHIGAN bought a clothes dryer for the local 
YMCA. 

BOONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI sponsors a continuing arti- 
ficial insemination program to help local farmers 
improve the quality of their dairy herds. 

WILLIS, MICHIGAN brought about stricter enforcement 
of speed limits in the community. 

EQUALITY, ILLINOIS is leading a campaign to clean up 
a public cemetery. 

FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA is establishing a thirty- 
acre game refuge. 

DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA helped the Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association secure a new tester. 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA sponsored a USO 
dance, supplying the refreshments, paying the 
orchestra. Kiwanians acted as hosts and worked in 
the check room. 

STEELE, MISSOURI is working to persuade an optom- 
etrist to open a shop in Steele. 

WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA sent blind children on a two- 
week summer vacation. 

THE SANDHILLS, MOORE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 
discussed bills that were before the state legislature. 

PRESCOTT, ARIZONA worked with the Chamber of 
Commerce to bring a better grade of cattle into the 
area. 

GRAYLING, MICHIGAN is working to secure adequate 
game laws for the region. 

LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA is sponsoring a German 
exchange student. 





This fine Boy Scout headquarters was built by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Lauderdale, Florida at a cost of $32,000. Scout leaders 
say it is one of the most elaborate headquarters buildings erected for a single troop. The building contains four separate patrol 
meeting rooms, a main hall-gymnasium, an office for Scout officials, garage, and shop where the boys can do handicraft work. 
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SUBURBAN ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND is sponsoring a 
tennis tournament for teen-agers and adults. The 
entry of mother-daughter and father-son teams 
promotes closer relationship between parents and 
their children. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA is working to maintain 
a hurricane warning system. 

JACKSON, MINNESOTA provides part-time work for 
many high school students. 

SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA sent telegrams and letters to 
Washington, D.C., expressing the individual Kiwan- 
ians’ opinions about foreign affairs. 

JENKINS, KENTUCKY bought filtration equipment for a 
local swimming pool. 

HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA co-sponsored a sale of riding 
horses. 

FRISCO CITY, ALABAMA helped a farm cooperative hold 
its annual stockholders’ meeting. 

LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA sponsors a jazz band program 
to raise money to support school bands. 

INDUSTRIAL CENTER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN planned a 
monstrous fireworks display to celebrate the Fourth 
ot July. 

REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE helped a Boy Scout 
troup secure a pickup truck. 

HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA gave Bibles to local boys be- 
fore they entered the armed forces. 

BELLENVILLE, KANSAS bought a bronze sign for a new 
grade school building. 

PLYMOUTH, INDIANA is promoting an effort to have all 
roads in the county named. 

KENNETT, MISSOURI sent a gift to a soldier from Ken- 
nett who was wounded in Kcrea. The serviceman, 
who is convalescing in Japan, is an orphan. 

DOUGLASVILLE, GEORGIA conducted physical fitness 
tests in the local schools. 

SEARCY, ARKANSAS organized a tour for farmers of the 
county, taking a group to a state forestry and live- 
stock branch experiment station. The distance trav- 
eled was sixty-six miles. 

ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA is taking part in the com- 
munity’s civilian defense program. Every member 
of the club is active in this vital work. 

BRADENTON, FLORIDA prepared a series of articles 
about the history of all churches in the county. 
These stories appeared in the local newspaper. 

NORTH TOPEKA, KANSAS conducted a kite-flying con- 
test for local youngsters. 

CLINTON, MISSOURI bought uniforms for the leader and 
assistant leaders of the Boy Scout troup sponsored 
by the club. 

JENNINGS, LOUISIANA helped build a church. 

BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA showed a film on safe 
driving to a number of local organizations and dis- 
tributed pamphlets on the same subject to all service 
clubs in Bismarck. The object: to interest other 
organizaticns in promoting safe driving. 

HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS presented a minstrel show 
to 900 Korean war-wounded convalescing in a naval 
hospital. Men who were unable to get out of bed 
were entertained in their wards by roving musicians. 

PRESTONBURG, KENTUCKY is preparing a business di- 
rectory for the community. 

HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN made a survey of the 
need for improving the town’s educational facilities. 

HOLLAND, INDIANA is sponsoring construction of a 
shelter house in the local park. 

HAMPTON VILLAGE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI gave sev- 
enty pounds of candy to three orphanages. 
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Members of the Youth Service Committee of the Kiwanis Club of 
Richmond, British Columbia install the first of three sets of play- 
ground equipment in a newly-built housing project for veterans, 


SUMNER, ILLINOIS is circulating a petition that will be 
used to urge state congressmen to preserve small 
high schools against amalgamation. 

PEABODY, KANSAS organized a memorial fund. Money 
will be supplied by people who wish to honor the 
dead by contributing money that will be expended 
for the benefit of the community. 

ALGIERS, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
complaints the club has received about intra-city 
bus services. 

WARRINGTON, FLORIDA sponsored a community 
square dance and provided instruction for teen- 
agers. [See The Kiwanis Magazine for January 
1951, page 33. ] 

DODGE CITY, KANSAS is heiping the city planning 
board carry out recommendations made by the 
Kansas University Extension Service, which sur- 
veyed the community. 

LONGMONT, COLORADO gave an award to the man who 
contributed the most to Boy Scouting in Longmont 
last year. 

MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI gave financial aid to an indus- 
trial school for underprivileged negroes. 

MONROE, WASHINGTON was responsible for the state 
highway department oiling a dusty stretch of road 
in Monroe. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY is working to establish 
a soil-testing clinic to be used by local farmers free 
of charge. 


investigated 





Children at Clanton, Alabama have their hearing tested with 
equipment purchased by the Kiwanis Club of Clanton. The 
county board of education helps the Kiwanians in this project. 
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CABOOL, MISSOURI made wire recordings of church 
sermons and played the recordings in the homes of 
local invalids. 

SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS built a strawberry and fruit 
marketing center for the benefit of farmers in the 
area. Kiwanians also sold stock to finance the 
venture. 

HAZARD, KENTUCKY supplies books to the vocational 
guidance library in a high school. 

PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS conducted fifty-two church 
services during one month. The club’s active inter- 
est in religious affairs was responsible for this 
prodigious record. 

ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA held a community meeting to 
stimulate interest in civilian defense. 

OTTAWA, ILLINOIS sponsored a marble-shooting con- 
test for 135 children. 

CLEARFIELD, UTAH is working to improve local tele- 
phone service. 

EASTERN BRANCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. secured part- 
time employment for a teen-ager so he could con- 
tinue going to school. 

SWEET HOME, OREGON inaugurated a “swim-safely” 
campaign 

IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN helped the local Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association play host to a state PTA convention, 
attended by more than 1100 people. 

LARAMIE, WYOMING supervised swimming sessions of 
the Boy Scouts. 

SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO took part in a panel dis- 
cussion about game and fish conservation. 

CALDWELL, IDAHO built a sidewalk in front of the local 
hospital 

CHESTER PIKE, PENNSYLVANIA bought a television set 
that is loaned to sick youngsters from underprivi- 
leged families. 

YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA sponsored an essay contest 


ou “Prevention of Blindness.” More than 300 chil- 


dren participated. 
THE WILLISTONS, NEW YORK bought an ambulance 
that will be used by three communities. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Conway, Arkansas are shown 
preparing a large cross that was used at a community interde- 
nominational church service. The cross was visible for miles. 
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REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN is operating four summer 
camps for boys and girls. 

WILLAMINA, OREGON pays the electric light bill at a 
Boy Scout cabin. 

WINDSOR, ONTARIO is helping organize and train civil 
defense groups. 

WINDHAM, MAINE provided four signs to be posted 
around a dangerous highway intersection. 

MARLBORO, MASSACHUSETTS located a job for a men- 
tally-retarded boy. 

NORTH BEND, OREGON is promoting the sale of a book 
which recounts the history of the vicinity. 

NORTH BURNABY, BRITISH COLUMBIA collected old, 
worn clothing for a city mission. 

WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA is working to reduce 
smoke produced by a railroad line. 

SAINT ANDREWS, NEW BRUNSWICK jis making plans 
to improve the facilities for landing fish at the com- 
munity’s market wharf. 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS secured five en- 
listees for the navy. 

BANGOR, MAINE worked on repairs at the city’s filtra- 
tion plant. 

PARIS, TEXAS is conducting a corn-growing contest. 

ROCHESTER, NEW HAMPSITIRE is helping rejuvenate 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 

MARSHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS was co-sponsor of a 
dinner honoring a man who had served the town 
as a selectman for thirty-nine years. 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO bought oat seed for the Ki- 
wanis-sponsored Junior Farmers’ Grain Club. 

ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON helped pay the cost of send- 
ing a local debating team to Houston, Texas. 

TILLAMOOK, OREGON is providing recreation for 
cadets stationed at a naval air base near Tillamook. 

BARRE, VERMONT was represented at the state legisla- 
ture when new tax bills were being considered. 

PAULS VALLEY, OKLAHOMA sent speakers to address 
several 4-H and FFA meetings. 

GRESHAM, OREGON is lighting a soft-ball diamond, 
with the help of other civic organizations. 

WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND conducted radio forum 
discussions on the following subjects: Should Woon- 
socket have a full-time trade school? How can we 
have a part in forming foreign policy? And why do 
Woonsocket city ordinances require revision? 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC sent cigarettes to a needy hospital 
patient. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT arranged for bus transpor- 
tation so that children from a settlement house 
could attend summer day camp. 

PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE built bicycle racks which were 
distributed throughout the community by the police 
department. 

SANDIA ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO supplies vita- 
mins to 200 school children. 

CRAIG, COLORADO installed plumbing in a Boy Scout 
cabin. 

DELTA, COLORADO is supporting an effort to have a 
dam constructed in the area. 

NEWBURGH, NEW YORK is sponsoring a youth hostel. 

OXFORD, NOVA SCOTIA is providing surgical care for 
a young epileptic. 

COLFAX, WASHINGTON repaired the local tennis courts. 

KEYSER, WEST VIRGINIA secured Moody Bible Insti- 
tute film for the benefit of local churches. [See The 
Kiwanis Magaine for March 1951, page 12.] 

WELLTON-MOHAWK VALLEY, ARIZONA is working to 
secure a public park for the Mohawk Valley area. 
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MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE is paying the salary of a 
supervisor at a bathing beach. 

DUNKIRK-FREDONIA, NEW YORK prepared blotters on 
which was printed the schedule of each church in 
the community. These blotters were given to stu- 
dents at a teachers’ college. 

McADAM, NEW BRUNSWICK organized a blood donor 
clinic at which more than 100 people volunteered. 

HANSON, MASSACHUSETTS prepared a business direc- 
tory that will be especially useful to the new resi- 
dents of Hanson. 

HARLINGEN, TEXAS paid the cost of an operation to 
twins whose fingers were webbed together. 

HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA collected eighty pairs of pa- 
jamas for children going to summer camp. 

TABER, ALBERTA took the members of a calf club to 
visit a fine farm and gave instructions in judging. 

UVALDE, TEXAS arranged for thirty-six children to 
tour a local radio station. The youngsters were given 
an insight into how programs are prepared and how 
broadcasting equipment is used. 

NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND collected used furniture and 
household items for poor families in the area. 

SEYMOUR, WISCONSIN is conducting a bird house- 
building contest for local boys and girls. 

CRAMERTON, NORTH CAROLINA is landscaping a right 
of way along a railroad track running through 
town. 

WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA honored high school 
band members for their outstanding performances 
during the football and basketball season. 

VIDALIA, GEORGIA operates a civil defense training 
program for Boy Scouts. 

WEST AKRON, OHIO is helping pay the cost of psychi- 
atric guidance at a training school for girls. 

OREGON, MISSOURI collected money to buy a rural fire 
truck. 

ROME, GEORGIA is using its influence to have authori- 
ties straighten a dangerous highway curve near 
Rome. THE END 

















North Oakland, California Kiwanians outfitted a workshop at 
a home for children and then spent several evenings painting 
the room. This photograph shows seven volunteers in action. 
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Construction oF a garage for the Hudson, North Caro- 
lina High School is under way by Key Club members 
through funds raised from a minstrel show. This group 
handles the management of the school’s fire patrol... . 
Removal of scrap iron from the Industrial Arts Building 
basement has been a service of the Blountville, Tennes- 
see High School Key Club. This group donated funds 
toward a heart operation for a student. .. . At Biloxi, 
Mississippi the Notre Dame High School Key Club 
received a football autographed by the Notre Dame 
University football team. These Key Clubbers also ob- 
tained six paper receptacles for use in the school yard. 
...A profit of $125 was realized by the Allentown, 
Pennsylvania High School Key Club from the sale 
of TV Digest magazines. ... The first president of the 
newly-organized Kiwanis Club of Pompano Beach, 
Florida is Robert Willis, a charter member of the Fort 
Lauderdale High School Key Club in 1936. 


Tue Emporia Hicu School Key Club at Emporia, Kan- 
sas sponsored an all-school carnival which resulted in a 
profit of $130. The money will be used to buy a much- 
needed clock for the school. ... Key Clubbers of Bishop 
England High School, Charleston, South Carolina made 
a profit of $270 from a minstrel show attended by more 


than 1000 people. ... The polio drive in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee benefited from the East High School Key Club’s 
sale of school stickers for cars and windows. .. . The 


Bennett High School Key Club at Buffalo, New York 
operates soft drink concessions at basketball games. . . . 
Seventeen Key Clubbers of Patterson Park High School 
at Baltimore, Maryland, along with four Kiwanians and 
the school’s vice-principal, made a bus trip to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to visit the Department of Justice Building. A 
complete tour of the Mellon Art Gallery and Smith- 
sonian Institution was included in this trip. ... Leesburg, 
Florida High School Key Clubbers add $25 per week to 
their treasury from the operation of a popcorn machine. 
They bought an electric scoreboard for the school. 


Av Locansport, Inprana the Key Club of Logansport 
High School presented a Gay Nineties Revue, clearing 
over $700 from two nights’ performances. An outstand- 
ing success, this is the third such revue held annually 
by this club. . . . Painting waste paper baskets and 
receptacles around tewn and school is one of the many 
services performed by the Key Club of Claiborne 
County High School at Tazewell, Tennessee. Numbering 
rooms and printing teachers’ names on doors are other 
service activities of this group. .. . The Alcee Fortier 
High School Key Club at New Orleans, Louisiana has 
a candy booth at school in which the members sell popu- 
lar brands. Some of the money from this project was 
donated to a local charity. 


A success IN radio and television is Key Clubber Dick 
Caulk, member of Pitman, New Jersey High School 
and past district secretary. Voted most popular contest- 
ant on Paul Whiteman’s “TV-Teen Club,” Dick appeared 
on that program for nine months. At present he sings 
regularly on “Say It With Music” and “Grand Chance 
Roundup.” He has appeared on over 223 radio and tele- 
vision shows to date. THE END 











Inrer-cLussinc went transcontinental when the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Tacoma, Washington and Albany, New 
York got together by telephone. At a regular meeting, 
Albany Kiwanians heard Tacoma Kiwanians talk over 
the phone. A loudspeaker amplified the conversation so 
all members of the Albany club could listen. There were 
messages of welcome from Tacoma Kiwanians. 
Wn 
Pie Frorwa District recently gave a dinner in honor 
of Kiwanians serving in the state legislature. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Tallahassee was co-host at the dinner, 
which was attended by about thirty senators and rep- 
resentatives from the legislature, and Kiwanians who 
hold the offices of state treasurer, commissioner of agri- 
culture, and superintendent of public instruction. 

The meeting was patterned after the Congressional 
Dinner, recently sponsored by Kiwanis International 
and the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C. in honor of 


Kiwanians serving in Congress. 


As part or their contribution to US-Canada Good Will 
Week, members of the Kiwanis Club of North Toronto 
bombarded West Fort Worth. Texas Kiwanians with 
personal greetings on scenic post cards. Each Canadian 
mailed to five Fort Worth Kiwanians post cards showing 
typical Ontario scenes. The cards also bore appropriate 
good will messages and invitations to visit Canada. 
Nearly five hundred cards were mailed, and North To- 
ronto Kiwanians plan to reach other clubs next year. 





Because the Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek, Michigan had a high- 
er percentage of voters in an election than the local Rotary 
Club, Kiwanis President Gates got a free ride down the main 
street of Battle Creek. The Rotary president did the pulling. 
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Gerorce W. Racine, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Evanston, Illinois has been elected President of the Na- 
tional Association of College Stores. 


Ar Narrows, Vircinia Kiwanians make a special effort 
to attend meetings because of “Sloe-Poke,”’ a duck. The 
bird is given to a member of the attendance team with 
the worst record for the week. This member cares for 
“Sloe-Poke” and returns the bird to the next meeting, 
where “Sloe-Poke” is given to another Kiwanian. Those 
who care for the duck are fined if it loses weight or gets 
ll. All fines go to the underprivileged child fund, as will 
the proceeds from the sale of “Sloe-Poke” when he is 
auctioned off at the end of the attendance contest 


Koawantans at ELEerTon, Georgia read The Kiwanis 
Magazine with more than usual carefulness these days. 
Once each month the club takes a quiz on the magazine, 
prepared by a special committee. The man who makes 
the highest score receives as prize a free month’s dues. 
Questions in the quiz concern the contents of articles and 
departments of the magazine. [Additional details about 
this type of Kiwanis education activity appeared on page 
one of The Kiwanis Magazine for March 1951. ] 


Pasr Governor Kenneth F. Woodbury of the New Jer- 
sey District has become Assistant Commissioner of 
Education for the state. A member of the Kiwanis Club 
of North Hudson, Ken was governor in 1943. rHE END 
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Kiwanians at Worcester, Massachusetts entertained 4-H young- 
sters from throughout the county at a luncheon. The program 
consisted of a stock show held inside the hotel! Animals 
exhibited included those above and an _ 879-pound heifer. 
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BLOOD BANK 
(From page 29) 


recent months. One day last Sep- 
tember, a ghastly car wreck left 
its victims strewn across the highway 
near Craig. One woman’s life was 
despaired of. Hurriedly, the doctor 
thumbed through the brand 
Walking Blood Bank file which the 
Craig Kiwanis club had completed 
but a few days before. The case was 
desperate. Seven of the woman’s 
neighbors, bearing the same blood 
classification, were called in. 

Two weeks after the Walking 
Blood Bank was completed in Hay- 
den, a miner was seriously injured 
in a coal mine in a_ neighboring 
town. His blood type was of the most 
rare, and as he lay dying the doctor 
searched anxiously through the new 
files. As luck would have it, a farm- 
er’s wife living near town was found 
to be of the same blood type. 

Word passes like wild fire when 
a mine disaster strikes in these little 
coal mining towns in the Rockies. 
When a miner at Mt. Harris failed 
to rally after his pelvic and hip bones 
were crushed in an accident, his 
blood type and Rh classification were 
made known throughout the camp. 
In a short time a swarm of miners 
appeared at the hospital, all bearing 
cards with the same classification. 


No toncer do bitter mountain bliz- 
zards hold terror for expectant 
mothers who live within one of the 
Walking Blood Bank areas. Not so 
long ago, a Caesarean birth or an 
unexpected hemorrhage left only a 
slim margin of hope when the mother 
was isolated in a tiny hamlet, with 
mountain passes blocked by snow. 
Today, her assurance for life is only 
as far away as her neighbor. 
Another hope for pregnant women 
is the Rh testing program. About 
fifteen per cent of all those tested 
belong to the Rh negative category. 
When these Rh _ negative 
women is mated with an Rh posi- 
tive husband, their baby is often 
afflicted with a peculiar type of 


one of 


new | 





anemia, called hemolytic disease of | 


the newborn, which often proves 
fatal shortly before or after birth. 
If the doctor knows the situation 
beforehand, he can save the baby’s 
life by giving it a transfusion of Rh 
negative blood at the time of birth. 

Today, bearing a Walking Blood 
Bank card in Colorado means carry- 
ing a badge of honor. And the Belle 
Bonfils Memorial Blood Bank in 
Denver has a list of communities 
which are waiting to join in the 
humanitarian work of the walking 
blood bank program. THE END 
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A Kiwanis club 

which brought its 
community back to life 
five years ago 


has become 


Savior of 
the 
MecLouth 
Times 


One DAY last year, an alarming 
rumor spread through McLouth, Kan- 
sas, population 500: the community’s 
weekly newspaper was about to sus- 
pend publication. For sixty years the 
residents of McLouth had looked for- 





ward to Fridays, when the four-page 
paper appeared. But the publisher de- 
clared that he could no longer con- 
tinue, and that anybody in town was 
welcome to the paper. 

The Kiwanis Club of McLouth, made 
up of the community’s most influential 
citizens, decided to intervene so that 
McLouth would not go newsless. The 
owner gave the club, gratis, a bill of 
sale covering all rights of publication, 
subscription lists and physical equip- 
ment. The club then turned the Mc- 
Louth Times over to a local woman 
who had newspaper experience. With 
the help of the club she has been 
publishing the Times ever since. 

A committee from the club visited 
all local merchants with the lady- 
editor and solicited enough advertis- 
ing to finance the paper’s operation 
for a year. Then the club formed com- 
mittees which canvassed McLouth and 
surrounding areas to raise subscrip- 
tions for the foundling paper. The 
Times’ subscription list increased more 
than 200 per cent as a result. 

The Times is done by photo-offset, 
and the club recently helped buy a 
special typewriter for the paper. “We 
plan to make needed improvements in 
many ways as we go along,” reports 
Club Secretary Eric Steeper. 

—K. C. Winchester 
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WORLD COMMUNITY 
(From page 6) 


sidered himself one-twelfth Cana- 
dian. In the same way he is one- 
twelfth French and one-twelfth 
Italian and one-twelfth American. 
So are we—or so we should be. 

For many years then, Canada and 
the United States have been good 
neighbors. Now, however, we are 
not only continental neighbors but 
allies in a larger group. That is 
perhaps the simplest way to indicate 
the change which has come over the 
relations between our two great 
countries. 

As a result, the questions of com- 
mon concern which we will have to 
settle will in many cases be different 
in kind from any that have arisen 
previously. Such direct differences 
as we have had in the past have 
usually been over border questions 
or over trade and commercial mat- 
ters. They were the kind of disputes 
that neighbors have over a line 
fence or an exchange of produce, 
and in both countries we have de- 
veloped the habit of settling such 
disputes without consulting the 
magistrate or the village constable. 

We must show the same spirit in 
considering the new problems which 
will confront us now as allies. These 
problems will often be of a far more 
serious kind, since they will be con- 
cerned with the policies of an alli- 
ance of which the United States is 
the acknowledged leader, but in 
which Canada also has an important 
role to play. Those policies will con- 
cern nothing less than our very 
survival as free peoples. We will 
not experience much difficulty, I 
imagine, in agreeing on objectives. 
However, it is inevitable that from 
time to time we should differ on how 
those objectives can best’ be 
achieved. We must expect that Ca- 
nadian policies will sometimes be 
under criticism in the United States 
and that United States policies will 
be criticized in Canada. In the 
United States there may be a temp- 
tation to feel that any criticism of 
that country by Canadians is inap- 
propriate, since the United States 
is bearing heavier responsibilities 
than any other country for the de- 
fense of the free world. I hope that 
this temptation will be held in check 
by an awareness that the policies 
pursued by the North Atlantic Al- 
liance are as much a matter of life 
and death for Canadians as they 
are for Americans. In Canada, on 
the other hand, there may be a 
temptation to resent criticism from 
the United States on the ground that, 
although Canada is contributing men 


and arms, its voice can never be de- 
cisive in deciding how those re- 
sources should be employed. I hope 
that this temptation in Canada will 
be curbed by recognizing that the 
weight of our representations will 
have in the North Atlantic Council 


and in other bodies where the 
policies of the free world are being 
decided will be in large part deter- 
mined by the part we are willing and 
able to play in increasing the 
strength of the alliance. 

We will then not be able to avoid 
some differences over the policies to 
be followed. Nor may we be able 
entirely to avoid, I am afraid, in- 
vidious comparisons about the sacri- 
fices and contributions of the various 
allies. After all, we are free and 
democratic peoples and we are not 
going to forego the right to talks and 
even to wrangle. But let us do our 
best in our talks to keep a sense of 
responsibility, a sense of proportion 
and even a sense of humor. 

History shows that the task of 
maintaining a military alliance in 
peacetime is always extremely diffi- 
cult, especially when one member 
is so much stronger than the other 
members of the alliance. It calls 
for great restraint as well as great 


Most of us carry our own stumbling 
block around with us; we camouflage 
it with a hat. —Mary Alkus 


exertions on the part of all the 
partners in the alliance. Responsible 
politicians in democratic countries 
have always had in the back of 
their minds, I think, a sense of their 
duty to civilization as well as to 
their own countries. That sense of 
duty to civilized values and the cause 
of freedom must now be brought 
into the forefront of our minds. It 
must color our words and our deci- 
sions. For the present, our associa- 
tion in the North Atlantic area is 
merely an alliance and not a federa- 
tion. But increasingly we must try 
to show as much concern for the 
interests of every member of the 
alliance as would be necessary in a 
North Atlantic federation. We must 
examine our actions and statements 
in the light of that broad responsi- 
bility and we must consider the 
effect of national decisions not only 
on our own citizens but on the citi- 
zens of the other members of the 
alliance. 

As the character of the political 
relations between the United States 
and Canada has been changing, so 
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also are the economies of the two 
countries in various ways being 
drawn more closely together. There 
is one important field, however, in 
which progress in this direction has 
been long delayed. In 1941 the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United 
States signed an agreement for the 
combined development of the power 
and navigation facilities of the St. 
Lawrence waterways. That agree- 
ment has not yet been ratified by 
Congress, although once again Con- 
gressional committees are this year 
examining it. It is the strong hope 
and indeed the expectation of the 
Canadian government that favorable 
action may at last be taken on this 
project. The Canadian government 
is firmly convinced that the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence would be 
equally in the interests of the United 
States and Canada, particularly in 
present circumstances when it is 
necessary to mobilize and expand 
the whole of North America’s in- 
dustrial capacity. The development 
of the power and navigation facilities 
of the St. Lawrence system, in our 
view, would mean an immense ac- 
cretion of strength to the industrial 
complex in the United States and 
Canada. 

In many ways, then, Canada and 
the United States are drawing closer 
together. I hope that this process 
will continue and increase, as part 
of a wider and even more important 
process toward closer co-operation 
in the whole North Atlantic area. 
There is, I think, in Canada a wide- 
spread willingness to move toward 
this closer association with as many 
of the nations of the free world as 
possible. 

Canadians will not be behind any 
people in readiness to pool their 
sovereignty with that of other free 
nations so that it can work more 
effectively for our security and our 
welfare. But if we are all to move 
toward that distant goal, it is neces- 
sary that we should first maintain 
and strengthen the special bonds of 
friendship which already exist be- 
tween countries in the free world. 
Of these, there are none closer or 
more significant than the ties be- 
tween the people of Canada and the 
United States. In working through 
Canada- United States Goodwill 
Week and in so many other ways, 
to promote good relations between 
our two countries, Kiwanis is there- 
fore working, it seems to me, toward 
a purpose which transcends even 
the destiny of those two countries. 
You are helping to lay the founda- 
tion of a great, new community of 
free peoples and, above all, to pro- 
tect and ensure peace. THE END 
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Further information 
concerning these new products 
and services may be had by 
writing The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


A YEARBOOK FOR YOUR CLUB Only a few clubs attempt to keep complete rec- 
ords of activities and social events that are held each year. Fewer still have 
a collection of photographs to illustrate committee activities, ladies nights 
and inductions. Now your club can have such a record, at a cost that is 
surprisingly low. A publisher who has specialized in preparing yearbooks 
for twenty years has worked out a plan whereby Kiwanis clubs everywhere 
can supply their members with personalized yearbooks that provide a com- 
plete record of the year’s activities. These are not general books which 
apply to all clubs—each club gets individual books which are devoted 100 
per cent to the activities of that one particular club. The value of such a 
publication is immense. Committees function better when they know their 
good deeds will be recorded in permanent form. And committee chairmen 
who have worked hard all year deserve the reward which comes as a result 
of public summation of their activities. From a historical standpoint, too, a 
yearbook is valuable. It captures for all time facts, ideas and other infor- 
mation that are usually forgotten. Every member’s picture can be in- 
cluded and the yearbook can contain your club roster, too. In the years 
that follow, club officers will benefit greatly from studying the detailed 
record of one administration. No alert club will fail to get complete in- 
formation about this yearbook. Samples will be provided upon request. 


FOG GUN A unique fog “gun” now 
makes it possible for the householder 
to convert ordinary garden hose into 
a mobile and effective fire-fighting 
weapon. Equipped with this new gun- 
type nozzle, a garden hose actually 
becomes a smaller edition of the 
equipment used by practically all fire 
departments. With only the customary 
30 to 120 pound domestic water tap 
pressure, the nozzle will produce an 
effective fog that instantly blankets 
and extinguishes small fires of all types. Kiwanians sponsoring summer 
camps will find this new nozzle a practical addition to the fire fighting 
equipment already on hand. 


YOUTH AWARD For those clubs looking for a suitable but unusual award item 
for Boy Scout and similar youth functions, there’s a miniature covered 
wagon lamp that will fire the imagination of any boy. Manufactured by 
hand with great attention to detail, it’s an authentic reproduction of the 
picturesque Conestoga wagon made of polished wood, copper and brass. A 
light contained inside the wagon causes the colored canvas top to glow 
realistically. 


FOR THE GOURMET From the Pacific Ocean exotic types of seafood are now 
being offered which will add distinction to your business and social dinner 
affairs. Among the assortment of these new preparations are tiny smoked 
oysters, smoked paté of shrimp, shad and crab. Write us if you’re interested. 


NEW PROJECTOR One of the greatest drawbacks to conventional slide pro- 
jectors is the fact that the narrator is behind the audience, or has his back 
to the audience. This makes his presentation less effective than if he was 
visible to everyone. A new slide projector has been designed to eliminate this 
condition. The narrator stands facing the audience and operates a projector 
pointed toward the screen behind him. While he is talking he pushes a 
button that changes slides. The image is reflected from the screen behind 
him by a tiny mirror atop the projector, and this enables the narrator to see 
the screen while facing the audience. Selling for less than eighty dollars, 
this device is valuable wherever audio-visual aids are used. THE END 
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OSTWALD ODYSSEY 
(From page 25) 

to the family business in Dusseldorf. 
And the newly-discharged soldier 
determined that he would take a 
hand in the rebuilding of his country. 

Post-war Germany was a sorry 
mess indeed Pessimism, poverty 
and near-anarchy filled the vacuum 
left by the collapse of the Second 
Reich. Radicals of all descriptions 
were jockeying for power to shape 
the new nation that was beginning 
to arise from the ruins of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s old order. Opposed to 
these extremists were the conserva- 
tives who wanted stable government 
rather than social upheaval. Believ- 
ing that order was the first requisite 
to recovery, Ernest joined the con- 
servative party which was engaged 
in a life-or-death struggle with the 
powerful communist cell in Dussel- 
dorf. Ernest was caught in the polit- 
ical crossfire the Reds took over 
the city government in 1919, and he 
became a refugee from communist 
violence 

He drifted into the American zone 
of occupation and got a job making 
uniforms for American officers at 
Coblenz. In 1920 Ernest went to 
Helsinfors, Finland where he worked 
four years designing uniforms for 
civil servants and the military. One 
of his toughest assignments was 
creating a heavy greatcoat for the 
military attaché of the Russian Lega- 
tion. The garment had a high storm 
collar which presented the young 
German with a difficult tailoring 
problem. He solved it though, not 
suspecting that the experience would 
greatly contribute to his success in 
America. In fact, Ernest had not 
thought of going to America at the 
time. His father suggested the trip 
in 1924 because the elder Ostwald 
thought that Ernest might learn 
something valuable about the Amer- 
ican methods of mass-production. 

An acquaintance of Ernest’s broth- 
er met Ernest when the ship docked 
in New York. The young German 
first set foot in America on Thursday, 
and he began immediately to hunt 
for a job. His friend had to help 
because Ernest did not speak Eng- 
lish. The following Sunday they 
discovered from the want ads that a 
Manhattan uniform factory needed 
a cutter. Ernest applied for the job 
on Monday, presenting a letter of 
recommendation from the American 
officer who had employed him in 
Coblenz. Then Ernest demonstrated 
his skill to the supervisor’s satisfac- 
tion. 

It was a humble beginning, snip- 
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ping chalk-lined patterns out of 
endless bolts of cloth. But Ernest 
was happy because he was being paid 
by the incentive plan, and he knew 
that his earnings were directly de- 
pendent upon his skill. The young 
German soon learned that his ability 
was far greater than any of the na- 
tive Americans working beside him. 
The first week he earned almost 
twenty dollars more than others do- 
ing the same work. This made 
Ernest unpopular. and fellow-work- 
ers urged him to slow down. Ernest 
refused with the German equivalent 
of “It’s a free country.” He believed 
strongly that it was the worker’s 
duty to deliver a maximum output in 
exchange for his wages. 

The gulf between Ernest and his 
fellow workers widened steadily. 
Open conflict developed several 
months later when the company re- 
ceived an order to make overcoats 
for policemen. The storm collars on 
these presented a_ difficult 
tailoring problem, and it looked as if 
the workers would spend many extra 
hours on the job. Ernest recalled 


coats 


* * * * * * * 


From Monthly Activity Report of the 
Kiwanis Club of Darien, Connecticut— 
“Kiwanian Emil Karl caught a six 
foot, six inch sailfish while in Florida 
recently. This may not be a Kiwanis 
activity, but it certainly kept Kiwanian 
Emil active for an hour or more.” 


* * * * * . 


his experience with the Russian offi- 
cer’s greatcoat, and shared his 
knowledge with the management. 
As a result. the storm collars were 
produced in a fraction of the time 
the workers had anticipated. 

Their smoldering resentment 
against Ernest flamed into open 
hatred, for the workers believed he 
had robbed them of many hours’ 
wages. Ernest. on the other hand, 
felt that he had done his duty to his 
employer. The foreman of Ernest’s 
department stirred up the bad feel- 
ing because he was jealous of the 
German Sub- 
sequently, the foreman was fired, 
and Ernest got his job. 

The workers really hated their 
new boss at first. He demanded hard 
work and good work. but he was 
completely honest in his relations 
with the men, and they mellowed 
when they got to know him. Fur- 
thermore, he did not oppose the 
union, which was just becoming an 
important force in the needlework 
trade. Ernest would not tolerate 
feather-bedding, but he recognized 


immigrant’s | skill. 


that the unions were a logical out- 
growth of the sweatshop conditions 
under which garment workers had 
labored in the past. (He maintains 
this same attitude today toward his 
125 employees.) 

Away from the factory, Ernest 
spent his time learning English and 
getting to know American habits and 
thought patterns. He studied the 
new language from eight until twelve 
every night, and, to increase his 
fluency and his knowledge of Amer- 
ica, Ernest made a great effort to 
associate with native Americans. It 
would have been easier to find com- 
panionship with other immigrants 
from Germany, but Ernest elected to 
follow the more difficult course of 
integrating himself into America. 
Thus he avoided the mistake made 
by so many newcomers who cling to 
old associations instead of becoming 
real Americans as Ernest did. 

In 1928 Ernest quit his job to buy 
a small uniform-making business. 
As soon as the bill of sale was signed. 
Ernest invited his brother Adolph to 
participate in the new company 
called Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 
(Adolph had come to America two 
years after Ernest.) Ernest was 
president, sales manager and chief 
designer. Brother Adolph was treas- 
urer and production manager. With 
just four employees, the Ostwald 
brothers began making uniforms for 
bands and hotel employees. 

America, and especially New York 
City, was riding the crest of a lavish 
era, and so the Ostwalds did well. 
However, Ernest lived modestly—as 
he still does—investing most of his 
profit in the business. The depres- 
sion slowed the uniform business to 
a creep, but Ernest’s hustling secured 
enough orders so that the brothers 
and their employees did not go 
hungry. 

Then, one fateful day in 1930. 
Ernest met the director of personnel 
for the New York State prison sys- 
tem. After a series of interviews, 
Ernest sold the director on the idea 
of uniforming 1200 prison guards. 

“This was our downfall,” Ernest 
recalls sadly. 

As luck would have it, the cloth 
mill sold the Ostwalds “tender” ma- 
terial—cloth with weakened fibers 
which could not be detected until the 
uniforms had been worn a few times. 
Ernest put all his money into this 
deal, and when the uniforms proved 
defective, he went bankrupt to make 
good on his contract. When the sad 
affair was concluded, Ernest and 
Adolph had only $900 and an inven- 
tory valued at $5000. But with these 
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A RECENT DECISION by the Board of 
Trustees of Kiwanis International 
changed the rule for making up at- 
tendance at board meetings. Now any 
Kiwanian can make up a meeting by 
attending a regularly-scheduled board 
meeting of his own club within the 
same calendar month as the absence, 
or seven days immediately following 
the close of that month. Previously, only 
six days were allowed. 

» 
THE FLAGS of both Canada and the 
United States should be displayed at 
weekly club meetings. Some clubs have 
overlooked the fact that this Interna- 
tional courtesy has long been observed 
by Kiwanis clubs on both sides of the 
border. 

a 
PROGRAM PLANNERS ean_ build 
interesting meetings around 
the following dates: September 9-16, 
Constitution Week (United States); 
October 1-8, National Newspaper 
Week (United States); October 7, 
Navy Day (Canada); October 8, 
Thanksgiving (Canada); October 12, 
Columbus Day (United States); Oc- 
tober 8-15, Fire Prevention Week; Oc- 
tober 24, Anniversary of the United 
Nations; November 22, Thanksgiving 
(United States). 


some 


6 
EACH CLUB secretary has recently re- 
ceived the financial statement of Ki- 
wanis International for 1950. 

® 
THE BYLAWS of Kiwanis Inter- 
national specify that a Kiwanian cannot 
belong to any other service club of like 
character. Most Kiwanians do not want 
dual membership, but the problem 
arises on rare occasions. 


THE 1951 Kids’ Day handbook should 
reach club presidents by July 1. This 
book contains information that will be 
helpful in planning and staging fund- 
raising activities on National Kids’ 
Day, September 22. About August | 
each club will receive four-color post- 
ers for local distribution. 


e 
THE KIWANIS-SPONSORED summer 
concert series is being broadcast over 
the Mutual Network each Sunday, 12 to 
12:30 pm, Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. Outstanding Kiwanis and Ki- 
wanis-sponsored musical organizations 
are featured. 

2 
WATCH for complete coverage of the 
Thirty-Sixth International Convention 
in The Kiwanis Magazine for August. 

6 
THIRTY district conventions will be 
held during August, September and 
October. Scheduled for August are: 
Minnesota-Dakotas. Bismarck, North 
Dakota, August 12-14; Montana. 
Lewistown, August 12-14; Western 
Canada, Lake Waskesin (Prince AIl- 
bert National Park), August 26-29; 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, Escanaba, 
Michigan, August 26-28. 


* 
EACH CLUB PRESIDENT receives 
two program-suggestion bulletins every 
month from the International office. One 
copy should be passed on to the pro- 
gram chairman to aid him in planning 
programs. 

® 
MANY CLUBS are providing military 
service Kiwanians with special mem- 
bership cards, bearing a brief tribute 
and the secretary’s signature. These 
cards are available free of charge from 


the General Office in Chicago. 


® 
A COPY of the resolutions adopted at 
the St. Louis convention is being sent to 
the president of each club. “Make sure 
that news and radiomen in your com- 
munity get copies of the resolutions,” 
urge H. Park Arnold and S. Walter 
Stewart, respective chairmen of the 
Committees on Public and Business Af- 
fairs for the United States and Canada. 
The resolutions will be printed in The 
Kiwanis Magazine for August. 

» 
ONE OF THE club secretaries’ most 
important duties is keeping the General 
Office informed as to changes in club 
membership. The official records depend 
on how accurately each secretary fills 
in his membership reports. 

x 
AGAIN THIS YEAR a Kids’ Day King 
and Queen will be chosen. Here are 
the rules: 1) Candidates must have re- 
ceived financial aid and/or guidance 
from a Kiwanis club. It must be shown 
how this assistance helped the candi- 
dates make a significant contribution to 
family or community. 2) Children must 
be between the ages of eight and six- 
teen. 3) Candidates are to be nominated 
by Kiwanis clubs as the clubs see fit. 
Further information about the selection 
of a King and Queen is contained in the 
News Bulletin issued by the National 
Kids’ Day Foundation, 1765 North 
Gower Street, Hollywood 28. 

2 
JULY 10 is the date semi-annual re- 
ports are due at the General Office. 
Secretaries should attach a check for 
dues and magazine subscriptions to 
this report form. 

THE END 





meagre assets, they began to rebuild 
their company. 

Success was just around the 
corner, but the brothers had a strug- 
gle to reach the turning point. It 
came one day in 1934 when Ernest 
was talking to a friend in the band 
instrument business. 

“Have you ever thought about 
making uniforms for high school 
bands, Ernest? More and more com- 
munities are organizing these bands, 
and only a few wear uniforms. It 
seems to me that this would be a 
natural for you to work on.” 

Soon afterward, Ernest began call- 
ing on high schools. He traveled in 
a battered old car. sleeping in the 
back seat to save money. Ernest 
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soon discovered that the instrument- 
maker had been correct, and that 
Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. was on 
the verge of a jackpot. Schoolmen, 
band directors and civic leaders were 
enthusiastic about the designing 
service Ernest offered—apparently 
no other manufacturer had thought 
about catering to customers of this 
type. Ernest came home from that 
pioneering trip with $2000 worth of 
orders. Ever since, Uniforms by Ost- 
wald, Inc. has concentrated on out- 
fitting high school bands. The busi- 
ness grew steadily as the high school 
band idea took root in most Amer- 
ican communities. As a result, the 
company now occupies 20,000 square 
feet of space in a rambling, one-story 


building in Staten Island. It is re- 
garded as one of the most progres- 
sive uniform factories in the country. 

The plant’s capacity of 1000 uni- 
forms per week supplies customers 
throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, and as far away as Pakistan in 
Asia. Last year Ernest’s company 
made uniforms for 7562 school bands, 
more than anybody else in the uni- 
form business. 

He takes great pride in this record 
because it proves that his philosophy 
of doing business is correct. Ernest’s 
success proves something else, too: 
that America is still the land of op- 
portunity for men of vision, regard- 
less of whether they were born here 
or not. rHE END 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


I have read with interest and some 
concern the article in the May issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine on “Are We 
Kidding Our Kids?” 

I would be interested in knowing 
more about the author, Mr. Milton Lo- 
mask, because I would like to know his 
ource of information and what his 
connection with the public school sys- 
tems might be 

C. A. Rubado, Kiwanian 

Supervisor, Elementary Education 

Louisville Public Schools. Kentucky 


The suggestion that we adopt Nazi 
education “principles” to teach truth 
was an extremely rude shock to one 
trained in American public schools. 

The following discussion of the short- 
comings of American public education 
was one of the most one-sided and un- 
fair presentations I have ever read. The 
broad assertions without any documen- 
tation were unworthy of publication in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. As a profession- 
al educator I have read many criticisms 
of modern education and have written 
ome as well. I have seldom seen an 
article that showed so much ignorance 
of the problems under discussion 

Again as a teacher, I, as most teachers, 
am probably more acutely aware of the 
problems besetting our public schools 
than is Mr. Lomask. Your glib author’s 
over-simplification of the problems and 
their solution will not appeal to in- 
formed citizens 
David Cherry, Kiwanian 
Principal 
La Jolla Ele mentary School. California 


I would like to know who Milton 
Lomask is and by what authority he 
speaks 

Floyd Hazel. Kiwanian 
School Superintendent 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


I have just read the article on edu- 
cation in The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
hasten to write to tell you that in my 
humble opinion it’s the finest thing of 
its kind I have ever read. Everybody 
should read it, mark it, learn it and in- 
wardly digest it. It was grand. With 
thanks and congratulations 

lan Stewart 
Alabama Education Foundation 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Two raps on the knuckles for you 
for 1) allowing to be printed the article 
in May entitled “Are We Kidding Our 
Kids” and for 2) failing to give the 
author's qualifications for the rank and 
unsubstantiated generalities 

Who is this Milton Lomask that he 
can hand out such rot as, “Since when 
is any subject unrelated to life?” and 
again, “When learning ceases to be 
painful it ceases to be learning’? It 
seems to me you have no right to give 
the leading place to an article on edu- 
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cation that has so little to sell its own 
ideas. 

As with so many critics of education, 
I am confident that this man does not 
know much about current teaching, at 
least not the teaching I have observed 
in classrooms. 

Kiwanians have no time to read 
second-rate articles. On the whole you 
are doing a fine job in editing our 
magazine. I am writing to encourage 
you to keep it up and not to let us 
down again! 

Rev. John Atwood, Kiwanian 
Artesia, California 


: Your story, “Are We Kidding Our 
Kids?” is excellent. It is right in line 
with the underlying motive of the proj- 
ect we have sponsored for many years. 
We must motivate our youngsters as 
the totalitarians have done. They have 
used group dynamics for years in a 
very effective manner. They are away 
ahead of us in this respect. While we 
concentrated on athletics-group dy- 
namics and made America sports-con- 
scious very well indeed, they worked 
on speech and dramatics-group dy- 
namics to stinrulate and get into action 
history. The results are 


their ideals and 


obvious, as Mr. Lomask so ably points 
out. 

W. Howard Bateson, Kiwaniaa 

Principal Jefferson Junior High School 


Dubu ywe, lowa 


The article is defamatory in nature, 
untrue as to fact and implication, and 
tends to degrade and question the in- 
tegrity of the educational profession. 
The author puts out as truths repre- 
senting all of education merely his own 
personal opinion; he quotes reactions 
from a half-dozen or so educators and 
four parents. This is not representative 
of the hundreds of thousands of people 
involved in education. 

The whole article has the same teno1 
as a number of “smear campaigns” 
launched at education by certain self- 
seeking individuals in this country. I 
should like to hear from you personally 
as to: Who is Milton Lomask, what is 
his background in education, and what 
is his objective in writing such an arti- 
cle? How could Kiwanis International 
publish such an article which questions 
the integrity and practice of the educa- 
tional profession, realizing that you 
would not dare publish such a defama- 
tory article concerning the medical or 
the legal profession? 

Sidney E. McGaw, 

Oakland. California 

California Department of Education 


Kiwanian 


. . . Please advise whether reprints are 
available on the article, “Are We Kid- 
ding Our Kids?” published in your issue 
of May 1951 
William F. Gross, Kiwanian 
Egg Harbor, New Jersey 


. . The contribution in the May issue 
by Milton Lomask surely must have 
appealed to many parents, to say noth- 


ing about grandparents. It points to a 
reform badly needed in our educational 
system. 

Recently I also was much interested 
in one of his contributions in The 
Kiwanis Magazine on the subject of 
“new words.” Give us more of Milton 
Lomask. 

A. B. Cargill, Kiwanian 
Burlingame-San Mateo, California 


... Thanks for that excellent article, 
“Are We Kidding Our Kids?” Who is 
Milton Lomask? Can we get reprints? 
Rev. John C. Nevin, Kiwanian 
Portland, Oregon 
The magazine staff welcomes criticism 
-as publication of these letters shows. 
We are also glad to let our reader-mem- 
bers know who our authors are, al- 
though we have a preference for specific 
requests for information about them 
rather than general ones which are diffi- 
cult to answer. Mr. Lomask is a profes- 
sional writer of magazine articles whose 
work has appeared regularly in The 
Kiwanis Magazine for the past five 
years He was born in West Virginia 
but the family moved to Ohio when he 
was an infant and he was reared there. 
He has been on the faculties of two 
large universities and has two degrees, 
although neither he nor we think that 
nakes him an expert on education. He 
s a competent analyst of the America 
scene, however, as his many articles in 
previous issues show. We do not re- 
quire that a writer be engaged profes- 
sionally in a subject before we will con- 
sider his opinions on it. If we did, no 
one would be able to write articles for 
us on the congress of our government 
except congressman. “Are We Kidding 
Our Kids?” was written by Mr. Lomask 
at the specific request of the editors of 
this magazine and he not only re- 
searched it thoroughly documentarily 
but interviewed many educators of rec- 
ognized competence to get their views, 
which they expressed to him freely, but 
declined permission to be quoted. The 
purpose of the article was to suggest 
that by spending more money on public 
education (the article showed two per 
cent of our income in the United States 
and four per cent in Nazi Germany was 
so spent), and by teaching more history 
and more of the precepts our great 
American founders of Colonial days 
formulated, more young people will 
grow up strong enough in American 
lore to resist communist influence. That 
s another reason why Mr. Lomask 
asked for more recognition of God in 
our public schools. Any letters bearing 
specific questions about Mr. Lomask will 
be forwarded to him and he has said he 
will be glad to reply personally. We 
know him as a thoroughly level-headed. 
well-educated American who has been 
associated with the managing editor of 
this magazine continuously since 1939 
as an observer and writer on the Amer- 
ican scene.—THE EDITORS 
This One Helps 
. . . After spending a delightful evening 
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reading the May issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, I feel moved to congratulate 
all who are responsible for the produc- 
tion of this most excellent edition. It 
seems to me that this is the very best 
number we have ever enjoyed. It cer- 
tainly places our magazine service on 
a very high level. 

Larue F. Smith, Trustee 


More About Book Salesmen 

. I was much interested in the article, 
“Be Careful If You Meet Him!” which 
appeared in the May issue. The number 
of sets of subscription books that are 
sold and the way in which the pur- 
chasers buy books of this type appalls 
me. The waste is terrific. The thing that 
bothers me particularly is the uncritical 
way these books are bought, very often 
with no attempt at any checkup. 

For twenty years, the American Li- 
brary Association has published the 
Subscription Books Bulletin. This ana- 
lyzes books that are sold by subscrip- 
tion and some other books that are on 
the fringe area, both as to usefulness to 
a library and their usefulness in a home. 
Most libraries of any size have a few 
sets of the Subscription Books Bulletin, 
and it would be a very simple matter 
for anyone to check and find out what 
is an informed opinion on most of the 
subscription sets. 

Locally, we have had newspaper arti- 
cles about the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin. Also we have sent notices about 
it to clubs and other organizations. Sev- 
eral times when this information went 
out, the library and librarian were ac- 
cused of obstructing business, showing 
favoritism, etc. The article in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine makes me think we are 
about due to send out this information 
again, as I believe it has to be done 
periodically. 

William Webb. 
Librarian 
Flint, Michigan 


Kiwanian 


. I am frankly disappointed in the 
and disappointed that The Ki- 
wanis Magazine would publish it, as 
apparently has been without a 
careful checkup as to the basic facts 
and implications. Such a checkup should 
not be very difficult. All anyone would 
need to do would be to call the office 
of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago and 
find out whether an encyclopedia pub- 
lisher was represented. The immediate 
answer would be “Yes.” It so happens 
that I have been a member of the club 
since May 1924. Therefore, I am just 
completing twenty-seven years. One 
of my proud possessions is the Legion of 
Honor certificate, which hangs on my 
office wall. 


article 


done 


Some of the selling methods described 
are substantially correct. One or two 
are very old, and as far as I am aware 
have not been used for many years. But 
that is not the point. The article has a 
“muck-raking” attitude, and gives one 
the impression that it was written by 
someone who had had an unpleasant 
experience with a book salesman at 
some time or other and was trying to 
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get even by taking his spite out on 
an entire industry. 

I would go so far as to say that in 
certain cases, if I were writing such 
an article, I might go even farther than 
this author did, but I believe I would 
come out with a different effect. We well 
know that there are shysters in the 
book-selling profession, but this author 
apparently didn’t know when he wrote 
the article that the publishers them- 
selves had already gone to exceedingly 
great pains to start a housecleaning 
procedure from the inside. 

Our company has rather a large sales 
organization. I happen to know that 
sales executives representing us also 
maintain Kiwanis memberships in many 
important cities besides Chicago. If you 
don’t receive a lot of squawks from our 
own organization as the result of this 
article, I shall be very much surprised. 

W. V. Miller, Kiwanian 
Vice-President 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 


. ve just read for the second time 
your article, “Be Careful If You Meet 
Him!” It is well written as to this actual 
line of talk and procedure. I’ve followed 
these boys for twenty summers or more. 
One has operated in Waukesha in the 
last few weeks. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has been after him, the librarian 
has been called many times and people 
have bought merchandise that was mis- 
represented. All through your article 
you never mention a name as to who 
operates that way. 

I wonder if it is wise to criticize all 
or whether maybe we have reached the 
stage where we'd better name com- 
panies. If Kiwanis took a stand and 
notified a few of these organizations, 
worked with Better Business Bureaus, 
etc., I believe it would be a commend- 
able project. 

One of your former lieutenant gover- 
nors and member of downtown club and 
our vice-president, Bill Miller, is now 
in a position with a national book or- 
ganization, working to improve what 
you have criticized. I believe Bill could 
help you. 

I commend you again for starting 
something. I’m not sure that you have 
been fair to the honest fellow and you 
have failed to mention the culprits that 
you know really belong in jail for 
violating every day the laws of their 
country. 

R. L. Rupple, Kiwanian 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


. I was very much surprised that an 
organization of the standing of Kiwanis 
should have published such a libelous 
article. Any experienced editor or 
writer is aware of the fact that the 
public will interpret statements like that 
as an indictment of all correspondence 
schools. 

The article is furthermore unfair in 
that it selects a case that so far as I 
know is a closed book. I assume it 
refers to the Lincoln-Jefferson Univer- 
sity. Its abuses have been stopped by 
Federal Trade Commission, Cease and 

(see LETTERS page 44) 











“This book 
changed 
my life,” 

*iGrinne 


nationally syndi- 
cated column 








Read what this veteran critic says about this 
amazing new book which can change your 
life: ‘‘After smoking two or three packs a day 
for 20 years—I’m on the wagon. I read a 
book and it has changed my life . . . Food and 
drinks taste better. Once again (like Ferdi- 
nand) I can smell the flowers. There are 
more hours in the day. More minutes in the 
hour. More years in my life. I’m full of zip 
and pep.” 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Read this book for yourself. You'll enjoy it, 
and if you don’t give up smoking, you get 
your money back—no questions asked! 
14-DAY DIARY: $1.50 spent for this book 
will save you over $100 a year in cigarette 
money alone. And, as an extra help, a 
SPECIAL 14-DAY DIARY shows you what 
to do and to expect for every day of the two 
weeks after you stop smoking. 


p—-——--—MAIL COUPON NOW-———— 





| Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 | 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of HOW TO 
| STOP SMOKING by Herbert Brean. If I do not give | 
up smoking after reading the book, I may return | 
| it and my ny y will be refunded. aah 
I enclose $1. K-7 | 
| [] Check Money order 0) Send C.0.D. 
| Name ’ | 
| Address aecincaiepeteenainciass = | 
| CI vcecciscennscniscsicapinionnte Zone.......... State. | 
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NEW, DIFFERENT, “CARI 










Deal with a Leader. Earn BIG EXTRA MONEY 
in full or spare time 

$50 & MORE Yours for selling only 100 

aa startling NEW boxes. Other 

MAZING profits with greatest of ease 

postal card 

You take NO RISK fey Pro Os 

assortment samples on approval. You also 

get FREE samples easy-to-sell persona 

Christmas cards, stationery, napkin it 
costs nothing to try. Write TODAY 





EARN EXTRA $$ 


BIG BONUS PLAN 
EARN UP TO AND 


OVER 100%, 


OFIT/ 


SEND NO MONEY 










; 





Write for Samples 


DEN-’N-BRUSH, Dept. K-7, 139 Duane St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





(000 Outside Rooms Each With ++ we ey ae 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN SRerie . 
CHICAGO 


A 200 Car GARAGE in the a 
building Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











JOIN THE MANY KIWANIS CLUBS 
NOW SELLING KIWANIS SOAP 


Enhan your Club treasury for Kiwanis Youth Aetiv- 
ities “et this easy method, This soap is a french-milled 
soap of superb quality and fragrance. Write for our 
liberal offer to clubs. 


The Ivy Company 


(owned by Kiwanians) 
Green Lane, Penna. 


SUNRAY PARK’ 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


og WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
J!) «6125 SW 30% COURT 
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LETTERS 
(From page 43) 


Desist Order. So far as I know, it is 
no longer in existence. If it still carries 
on any of these operations and anyone 
has knowledge of it, he should report 
it and further action will be taken. 
The better institutions twenty-five years 
ago united to organize a National Home 
Study Council as a standardizing and 
accrediting agency in the field. It has 
prescribed standards of education and 
business conduct which are a credit to 
any educational institution. 

William Bethke, Vice-President 

LaSalle Extension University 


I do not know who this Morrison 
Colladay is, or who he thinks he is, to 
have authority to write an all-inclusive 
article about us “book men.” He prob- 
ably could pick a few cases to illustrate 
some of the facts that he has emphasized 
in his article, but when he has made 
his article all-inclusive, as illustrated 
in the following quotation from his 
article, he is all wet! “Most of them 
are selling books supposed to be helpful 
to school children. Some of these propo- 
sitions are legitimate; many are not. 
Legitimate or otherwise, tricks and 
stratagems are used to get interviews.” 

I would like for Morrison Colladay 
to get a rating on F. E. Compton and 
Company of Chicago, publishers of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. He 
might be interested to know that the 
Compton Company has a membership 
in the National Chamber of Commerce 
and we are members of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus throughout the country. 
I happen to be a member of Cleveland 
Better Business, as well as Cleveland 
Kiwanis club, along with other civic 
organizations too numerous to mention. 

Earl D. Ford, Kiwanian 

Cleveland, Ohio 

District Manager, F. E. Compton & Co. 


Oak Cliff-Dallas 

While the matter is on my mind, I 
am writing to call attention to what I 
believe is an error that appears in Reed 
Culp’s article on page 39 of the June 
issue. You show the second club in 
Dallas to have been formed in 1943. If 
my memory serves me, the Oak Cliff- 
Dallas Club is one of the oldest multiple 
clubs in Kiwanis International and I be- 
lieve was organized in 1922. 

The confusion may have arisen in the 
belief that the section known as Oak 
Cliff is a separate municipality, but that 
isn't true. That portion of our com- 
munity that is called Oak Cliff was, in 
fact, organized before the town of Dallas 

then called Hord’s Ridge. There was 
obviously a long gap in years between 
the organization of the second club, Oak 
Cliff, and the third club in 1943. 

0. Sam Cummings 
Past International President 
Dallas, Texas. 





WATCH for complete coverage of the 
Thirty-Sixth International Convention 
in The Kiwanis Magazine for August. 
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The motion picture reviews are based upon Kiwanis 
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F By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


* 


interest in boys and girls work. The “thumbs up” 
and “thumbs down” symbols apply only to the suita- 
bility of the pictures for a child audience—except 
in these instances when Jimmie says specifically 


that the film is 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 

Nine times out of ten, when a pro- 
ducer makes a motion picture from a 
novel which has been widely acclaimed 
over a period of years, the public’s 
verdict is that the picture suffers from 
comparison with the book. And when 
that producer dares to re-make a movie 
which, for twenty years, has been looked 
upon as one of the all-time great motion 
picture classics, he’s really sticking his 
neck out. 

But George Stevens, in his current 
hit, A PLACE IN THE SUN, based on 
Theodore Dreiser’s fatalistic story of 
young love, “An American Tragedy,” 
has come up with one of the greatest 
movies ever to reach the screen. That 
it is not family type entertainment is 
indeed lamentable. But to have made 
it so, would, of course, have destroyed 
the very essence of the Dreiser novel. 

Montgomery Clift, as the tragic young 
man who is torn between his respon- 
sibilities toward a girl who is to bear 
his illegitimate child, and another young 
woman who offers him love, wealth and 
social position, gives one of the most 
sensitive and poignant portrayals of re- 
cent years. Elizabeth Taylor, as the 
wealthy debutante with whom he falls 
in love, makes her first bid for serious 
consideration as an actress with more 
to offer than a pretty face, and comes 
off with flying colors. Shelley Winters, 
the ill-fated girl he drowns rather than 
face his responsibilities, gives a truly 
flawless performance. 

The total result of the fine acting, 
tense direction and dramatic camera 
effects is an adult motion picture of 
great emotional impact. 


THE LONG DARK HALL 
(Rex Harrison-Lilli Palmer) 
is a suspense melodrama with- 
out suspense, despite the ex- 
cellence of the stars’ performances. The 
fault of the picture lies in the snail-like 
pace with which it moves, its unsavory 
theme and the too-talky script. Harrison 


undesirable for adult 


viewing. 


plays the role of a married man who 
gets picked up on a murder charge, 
when police discover the body of a 
showgirl with whom he has been play- 
ing around. Almost the entire film is 
consumed with the long, drawn-out 
trial scenes, despite the fact that the 
audience knows from the outset that he 
is not guilty. If there is a happy end- 
ing, it’s certainly for the audiences, and 
not one devised in the plot. 


Next to a grandiose western 
wi epic, there is nothing with 

quite the universal appeal of 

an action-packed saga of the 
seas. And that’s exactly what CAPTAIN 
HORATIO HORNBLOWER _is—com- 
plete with all the lusty action of early 
day naval engagements, salty old sea 
captains and a beautiful young damsel 
in distress. Gregory Peck plays the title 
role of a brilliant young officer in the 
British navy, who is sent on a secret 
mission into the then-uncharted waters 
of the Pacific, to seal a British-Spanish 
alliance during the Napoleonic wars. 
Through his cunning and superior sea- 
manship, he conquers the piratical crew 
of an enemy ship, quells an uprising 
among his own crew, and bottles up a 
large portion of the opposition’s navy by 
scuttling his ship in the entrance to a 
harbor fortress. Virginia Mayo plays 
the love interest, and very prettily, too. 
But the lasting impression is not one 
of romance, but of rugged fighting men, 
and glorious Technicolor photography 
that is oftentimes breathtaking. I rec- 
ommend it for the entire family. 


ACE IN THE HOLE is a de- 
pressing, morbid story which, 
in my opinion, should never 
have been put on the screen. 
The central character, an unscrupulous 
and throughly despicable newspaper re- 
porter, played by Kirk Douglas, takes 
advantage of a tragic accident to build 
up his own reputation as a hot-shot 
news hound. In connivance with a 
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crooked sheriff, he manages to prolong = 


the efforts to rescue a man trapped in 
a cave, in order to provide himself with 
daily “exclusives” on the dramatic situa- 
tion. Ghoulish parades of sensation 
seekers flock to the area, which is turned 
into a veritable circus, replete with 
ferris wheels, etc., as added attractions. 
The entombed man’s wife (Jan Ster- 
ling), a floozy of the first water, has a 
high old time, too, raking in shekels at 
her hamburger stand. The fact that 
Douglas (as well as the man in the 
cave) loses his life, scarcely supplies a 
“moral” to the gruesome and distorted 
story. 


The producer and director of = 
wi THE PRINCE WHO WAS A= 
THIEF—starring Tony Curtis = 


and Piper Laurie—must have 
decided, “let’s have fun with this one.” 
And fun it is. Lavishly mounted in 


Technicolor, and delightfully endowed = 


with humor—sometimes broad, some- 
times sly—its Arabian Nights story 
revolves around a prince, stolen from 


his cradle and raised to be a thief. = 


There’s a princess, too, of course, but 
the prince-in-thieves-clothing, once his 
royal birth is disclosed, chooses, instead, 
the little street gamin, whose exploits in 
thiefdom have equalled his own. For 
an evening of frivolous, “escape” enter- 
tainment, which we all need once in a 
while, this is a movie to see. 


ALONG THE GREAT DIVIDE 
(Kirk Douglas-Virginia Mayo- 


Kathryn Grayson-Howard 

Jerome Kern-Oscar Hammerstein mus- 
THAT'S MY BOY (Dean Martin- 
live up to the aspirations of his All- 
Walter Brennan). A western 


PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED 
! SHOWBOAT (Ava Gardner- 
Keel-Joe E. Brown). The third 
movie version of the beloved 
ical—and definitely the best. A “must 
see.” 
Jerry Lewis.) A zany comedy about a 
neurotic, introverted son who tries to 
American athlete father. Fine family 
fare. 
study without suspense. 
STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, starring 


without action; a psychological = 


Farley Granger, Robert Walker and = 


Ruth Roman. A chiller-diller in the 
Alfred Hitchcock manner. Too nerve- 
wracking for the small fry, but tops for 
adult mystery fans. 


THE TALL TARGET (Dick Powell- = 
Marshall Thompson-Adolphe Menjou). = 


An historical melodrama based on a 
little-known attempt on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Probably would be 


more engrossing to read about in the = 


history books. 

MY FORBIDDEN PAST (Ava Gard- 
ner-Robert Mitchum-Melvyn Douglas). 
Greed, suspicion and jealousy are the 
motivating forces of this unconvincing 
and sordid little melodrama. THE END 
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A soil conservation project has been conducted on this rolling land of Amesbury, 
Massachusetts. A dragline is in the center and cleared land in the left-center, 


It will pay vour club to promote 


dl conservation demonstration 


New IS THE TIME to begin planning 
a soil conservation field day. This is 
one of the most worthwhile agricul- 
tural and conservation activities, ac- 
cording to the clubs which have 
sponsored projects of this type. 

Briefly, a field day is a demonstra- 
tion of conservation techniques staged 
by soil conservation experts. Usually 
one or two farms are selected, and the 
specialists make all necessary im- 
provements such as terracing, digging 
drainage ditches and clearing land. 
Onlookers usually lend a hand and ask 
many questions. The result of such a 
field day is that many farmers learn 
valuable lessons that enable them to 
boost production on their own farms. 

One of the most recent—and most 
successful—projects of this type was 
carried on by the Kiwanis clubs in 
Division Six of the New England Dis- 
trict. Daniel J. Lewis, chairman of 
the district Committee on Agriculture 
and Conservation reports that officials 
of the United States Soil Conservation 
Service are eager to work with Ki- 
wanis clubs on this kind of conserva- 
tion activity. 

The clubs in Division Six worked 
with the Essex Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, getting publicity for the event 
and arousing interest among city- 
dwellers in the area. As a result of 
the Kiwanians’ promotional activities, 
a sizable crowd of farmers and non- 
farmers showed up to watch conserva- 
tionists improve two farms. The on- 
lookers gained new knowledge of 
farming and an appreciation of the 
need for conservation. 

First part of the field day was land 
clearing, preparing of the soil for 
planting, and seeding for pasture. The 
second phase of the demonstration took 
part on an adjoining farm, where con- 
servation experts showed how irriga- 
tion systems are installed and operated. 
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In the top picture, above, a dragline 
is opening up a diversion ditch and 
below it a bulldozer is leveling off 
soil that was taken from the ditch. 


Farm machinery dealers cooperated in 
the affair, Kiwanian Lewis reports. 
Other community groups such as 
agricultural societies, Farm Bureau, 
Grange, 4-H, FFA and farm coopera- 
tives can be persuaded to join your 
club in putting on a soil conservation 
day. But a project of this kind re- 
quires lots of planning, so you’d better 
start now. Contact the county agent 
or soil conservation officials in your 
vicinity, and then get in touch with 
any organization which might be in- 
terested in helping your club put on a 


soil conservation field day. 
—Fred Hawes 














“Gold in Them Thar Dumps” 
Cities are mining their refuse dumps 
more carefully to find saleable items 
and materials. Officials in Hartford, 
Connecticut concluded that there is 
valuable material in the city dump after 
noticing that scavengers were going 
through the refuse. The city decided 
to seek bids from junk dealers for the 
exclusive right to “mine” the rubbish. 
The highest bidder offered the city 
$4848 for this privilege. 

In Milwaukee, where an ordinance 
charges the city’s board of purchases 
with the sale of obsolete materials and 
junk items, the city obtained nearly 
$23,000 for these items on a competitive 
bid basis in 1949. 
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VACATION IN COLORADO! 
Schaefer’s 
“HOLIDAY COTTAGES” 


Modern housekeeping cottages in beautiful South St. 
Vrain Canyon by week, month or season Fishing, 
hiking, riding, chuck wagon dinners 


Write: Kiwanian Carl Schaefer 


Lyons, Colo., for folder and rates 















KIWANIS “T" SHIRTS 

white cott '* Shirts 
. ‘ted with 6” blue KIW ANIS 
mbiem and name Ideal for 


my una ye ee 
sixes for juve wise "Sg. hues 
youths & adut ts dz 
Write for yuantitvy discounts 
& FREE SPORTSWEAR ( ATA 
LOGUE FS. Agents wanted 
RICHARD SMITH CORP. 


217 Centre St.. N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Available 














WASH YOUR CAR minutes: 


“Wash Faster’ fountain 








WHILE WEARING BEST CLOTHES 
brush, $10 value, turns work into pleasure. Washes and 
rinses in one operation cars, trucks, boats, windows, screens 







NO COLD, WET. SOILED HANDS Hrass Not Fite Hose 
All yebber covered 4 ft. aluminum tube handie’ only 
Rubber head, 6 mm. 100 percent ey brush 


Won't oa car. Cash, Check, M.O as $795 
Pays For Itself — Satisfaction Suarens 


WINSLOW MFG. CO., DeptHg1428 Balfour, Detroit 30, Mich 


Agents wanted to se!| “WASH FASTER’ Fountain Brushes 








IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 














Water Fluoridation 
Fluoridation of water for 


the purpose 
of reducing tooth decay is rapidly 
passing the experimental state. First 
undertaken as an experimental study 
in 1945, the fluoridation process has 
been adopted by at least ninety-five 
cities or towns and by several public 
institutions. Actual installation of equip- 
ment necessary to inject fluoride into 
the public water supply has been com- 
pleted by only about half these commu- 
ities as of late last year, and all others 
had plans well under way. An addi- 
tional eleven cities reported at year’s 
end that fluoride injecting installations 
were under active consideration. 


Off-Street Parking Space 

Parking lot operators, encouraged by 
city traffic engineers, are devising in- 
genious methods of getting more cars 


off the downtown streets. The most 
recent method of expanding parking 
lots is to stretch them skyward. In 


Spokane, Washington for example, a 
newly-devised method of “pigeon hole” 
parking has quadrupled the space in 
one parking lot. This new structure 
covers only a small lot, but can now 
accommodate 142 cars. The structure 
comprises two long series of parking 
stalls or “pigeon holes,” rising to a 
four-story level. The twin structures 
are separated by a lengthy corridor in 
which an electrically operated track 
rolls the cars along the ground to the 
desired parking spot and then either 
deposits the car in a ground level stall 
or lifts it up to the proper level. The 
electric track is part trolley and part 


elevator, extending the full length of 
the central corridor between the two 
sheds. 

A recently built parking garage in 
New Orleans appears to be nothing 
more than a new four-story building 


construction with the walls yet 
to go up. In reality, however, it’s an 
open-air garage providing a floor and 
a roof for a downtown motorist’s car 
at a price he can afford to pay. Cost 
of the garage, not counting property 
value, was $400 per parking space— 
considerably below the $1350 cost-per- 
space which is considered economically 
sound by the American Automobile 
Association. Construction design ac- 
counted for part of the saving in the 
New Orleans building. The floors are 
concrete slabs seven and one-half inches 
thick. Each slab was poured as a unit 
and since all units are similar, the build- 
ers were able to effect a maximum sav- 
ing by the standardization and re-use 
of forms. THE END 


under 





HIGHWAY HYPNOSIS 
(From page 5) 
responding tendency for the subject 
to react less and less to outside 

stimuli.” 

“Dr. Watkins,” I asked, “are 
trance-inducing stimuli present in a 
car on the highway at night?” 

“T shall let you be the judge,” says 
Dr. Watkins. “Here are the stimuli 
which we artificially create to induce 
the trance state: relaxation; eye 
fixation, in a manner which tends to 
fatigue the eye muscles; and monot- 
onous repetition of sound.” 

I asked, “Specifically what sort of 
sound does the hypnotist employ?” 

“The ticking of a metronome is 
used by some. Or just a certain 
phrase repeated orally in a mono- 
tone. Or a subdued humming noise 
such as might be made by the cruis- 
ing engine of an automobile 

In lay language, if the driver is 
tired and the road is smooth . . . if 
the driver relaxes and barely moves 

. if his eyes are fixed on the white 
line ahead and his mind is distracted 
by the soft music of the car radio, he 
begins to lose some of his “thinking 
ability” after approximately ten min- 
utes. In thirty minutes he may lose 
fifty to eighty per cent of his con- 
scious awareness. And he has, of 
course, become correspondingly un- 
aware of his own condition. Minutes 
he sees two car lights ap- 
and drives between 


more, 
proaching 
them. 


How micut he have broken the 
spell? Ned Dearborn, president of 
the National Safety Council, suggests 
the driver might have turned the 
windshield wipers on. That would 
provide a temporary. distraction. 
Better, he could stop ten minutes for 


coffee. Better still, he could stop 
twenty minutes for a nap. But he 
won't. 


Most recent figures available show 
that Americans are being killed in 
Korea at the rate of 282 per week. 
Americans are being killed in auto- 
mobiles at the rate of 602 a week. 


So as you read this. chances are 
there will be eighteen more this 
week. 


It’s because the victim doesn’t 
know when he’s being hypnotized. 
He'll tune the radio to soft music, 
backgrounded by the purr of the 
high-powered engine. He’ll dim the 
lights on the dashboard and fix his 
eyes on the long white line leading 
him down the highway ahead, and 
minutes later he’ll be very dead. 

There is just an outside chance 
that one might recognize the first 
symptom—fatigue. And if he remem- 
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bers what he has read in these past 
few paragraphs, ke may stop for 
coffee. And if one does, and lives, 
then reading this article was the best IVDRX ()} ADVERTISEMENTS 
investment in time he ever made. 4 aU 

Physicist R. D. Hudson, Jr. of the 
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i() A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


SIMPLE 
AS A-B-C 


The Fordway Plan of fund-raising 
for club and organization welfare 
projects is a three-way agreement 
between the Club, Operator and 
Company . . and is as simple as 


A-B-C 


PPP APA 


; . * 

} Here's all there is to it: 

$ A. The sponsoring club is granted a 
20° commission on Ford Branded 
Ball Gum sales through the attrac 

> tive Ford Gum Self-Service ma 

; chines 

; B. The Operator maintains and 


services the machines, sending a 
check with audit report to the Club 


each mont! 


C. The Company furnishes ma- 
chines and gum; places them on lo 
cation and assists the Club and Op 
erator in promoting the business for 
maximum returns, 


5 

$ Write for free brochure, “Sharing 
? the Profits—the Fordway.” 
5 
; 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


PPP PPP 
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QO. Why must the District Commit- 
tee on Achievement Reports submit its 
selection of winning and honorable 


mention clubs to the General Office 
for approval, before announcing its 
findings and making copies of the re- 
ports? 

A. Each club falls within a section, 
(Gold, Silver, Orange, Blue or White) 
according to its membership on January 
Since the 


1, of the year being reported. 
official membership records are main- 
tained in the General Office, it is pos- 
sible to avoid confusion and disappoint- 
ment by having the winning and honor- 
able mention clubs checked against the 


official 
done to be sure that each club is pro- 


membership records. This is 


perly placed within the section for 


which it has been selected 


Q. Should all members have an op- 
portunity to vote on each new mem- 


ber? 


A. Clubs e urged to follow the 
procedure for admitti new membe 
as provided under Article IV of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaw After 
a proposed member is considered by the 


Committee on Attendance and Member- 
ship, and approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors, he should be admitted without 
action by the entire membership. The 
Bylaws state: “Members shall be elected 
by a two-thirds ( vote of the entire 
Board of Directors.” 

QO. A former Kiwanian in good 
standing has moved to our commu- 
nity, and is now being proposed for 
membership in our club. Our mem- 
bership quota is filled. What do you 
suggest? 

A. If term “membership quota” refers 
to a numerical figure your club has 
limiting the total 
membership of the club, it is suggested 
that this quota be lif 
membership to a former Kiwanian i1 


established active 


ted. To deny active 


good standing or other’ prospective 
member because of a membership quota 
is not considered in the best interest of 
Kiwanis 

If this term refers to the fact that 
the classification of this former Kiwan- 
ian is filled. then your club may elect 
him to reserve membership as provided 
in Article III. Section 3 of the Standa 
Form for Club Bylaws. 


QO. To what extent should the club 
secretary enforce the official attend- 
ance requirements? 

A. The secretary should carry out the 
provisions of Article V, Section 2 of 
the Club Bylaws, which states that if 
an active or reserve member is absent 
without excuse from four successive 


meetings or from forty per cent of the 
meetings during either half of the club 
year, he is automatically suspended and 
should be so notified in writing by the 
secretary. If the board of directors does 
not reinstate that member within thirty 
days, he is automatically dropped from 
membership and should be so notified in 
writing by the secretary. 
Q. What relative importance should 
be given to inter-club activities in the 
over-all program of a Kiwanis club? 
A. Inter-club meetings and activities 
are one of the important means of 
Kiwanis education. Members, in con- 
tacting fellow Kiwanians of other clubs 
obtain a broader vision of the purposes 
and accomplishments of Kiwanis. They 
return from such get-togethers with a 
renewed interest in their own club. An 
ambitious program of inter-club activity 
will 
in all of the varied activity programs in 


stimulate the interest of members 


which the club is engaged. 


Q. Several members of another 
service club desire to become members 
of a new Kiwanis club we are sponsor- 
ing. We have declined admitting these 
men since we feel it would be difficult 
for them to divide their time between 
the two. organizations. Did we do 
right? 

A. Yes. Article II, Section 1 (b) 
the International Bylaws provides that 
no man shall be eligible for membership 
in a Kiwanis club who holds member- 
honorary) in any 


ol 


ship (other than 
other Kiwanis club or other service 
club of like character. 


QO. It has been suggested that our 
Committee on Attendance and Mem- 
bership make a careful examination 
and analysis of club deletions. Would 
this benefit the club? 

A. Very definitely. The purpose of 
such a study may reveal that a club 
does not have an adequate pre-induc- 
tion understanding with 
elected members—which would mean 
that when a prospective member is in- 
ducted into membership he would find 
out that Kiwanis is not just a luncheon 
club, but as an active member he is 
yonsible for being in at- 


prospective 


personally res} 
tendance regularly. expected to assume 
committee duty, and so on. Unless the 
individual is prepared for such obliga- 
tions he will drop out, saying that he 
does not have the time to serve. 

Or again, such a study might reveal 
that the club could avoid some deletions 
if it were through a 
planned assimilation program to make 
certain that the new members become 
acquainted with the other members of 
the club. THE END 
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fine for mentioning business @ ~ ©& 
There’s nothing your club 
treasurer enjoys more than to catch you 
inadvertently discussing your business | 
at a Kiwanis meeting. 
7S 
eS 
And there’s nothing YOU’LL enjoy more 
than to wade through the orders you'll 
receive when you tell a// Kiwanians about 
your business in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
i Write us and see. 
=! 
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HOUSE PLAN BOOKS 


PustisHeD By THE L. F. GArtINGHOusE Co., INC. 


Select The Plans For Your New Home From These Popular Books 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN HOMES—A book featuring 158 designs SMALL HOMES—Contains 68 designs of small or medium homes of 
suitable t t I ranch-type practical and popular styles for all areas ccna icatacanns. Aaa 
M erat st 
$0.50 OUR FUTURE HOME—A large book containing 72 pages of residence 
Jesigns. An excellent selection of all sizes and styles es 
AMERICA'S BEST HOME PLANS—An excellent select f more than 
t sizes and styles. Many designs shown DELUXE SMALL HOMES—Outstanding assortment of 200 modern and 
.50 time-tested designs of popular priced homes cating 
ALL AMERICAN HOMES—A big plan book value featuring 120 house NEW AMERICAN HOMES—A most beautiful book of larger homes. 
type. size ar | .50 tains 88 designs of tested popularity eee 
BLUE RIBBON HOMES—Firs! printing. 128 plans (32 full color) YOUR HOME IN BRICK—An 84-page book of medium and large brick 
' ' st f rt ' ‘ -50 t s. Many ir r me interiors ae: 1.00 
YOUR NEW HOME PLANS—PFirst printing. Has 64 pages (16 in color) SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES—40 designs of 3-, 4- and 5-room cottages. 
f tf for houses .50 Most without basements. Suitable for all areas << oe 


THE GARDEN DECORATOR—Sugcaestions in pictures of many lawn and 


ARTISTIC HOMES— tains 48 designs of truly artistic nature. Both 
?-story ‘ ried .50 jara yecoretions Also has ‘garage plans scabs vesupseoonshsacinancsnsnbeabebe -50 


NEW DUPLEX DESIGNS—Very popular book of 59 plans for I- and 


SUNSHINE HOMES—55 designs of pleasantly-styled modern houses. 
a nall apartments spedcatabeicassesapiicteidintiie -50 


lu 


SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES—200 illustrations, outdoor and indoor fire- 





NEW BRICK HOMES—Presents 69 attractive brick | s. Styled for 
pla " onstructior scecciataaeceaeee -50 
. ylue ny t rar -50 
COLONIAL HOMES—A select tn tn tend Story. desis ot KAMP KABINS AND WEE. HOMES—Over 60 desians sid iiaiipleiiesieooaa SUane 
t f t Cape Cods, New England, Souther .50 GOOD LUCK PLAN BOOK—35 pracficalshomes keapetecchinntaes 25 
BUDGET HOMES— les /8 tine house most, of frame For the SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT—Cormplete specifications and con- 
i $ witt j te housing needs .50 tract blank to be filled in locally to fit any building , .25 


Order Books at Prices Shown or All the Above 22 Books in One Order, Only $10.00 


Complete working plans, specifications, lumber and mill lists are available for every design shown in any of the above 
books. The moderate price of these plan sets represents your best investment when building, since you know in advance 
what you are getting, thus avoiding misunderstandings. 


Complete plan sets when ordered will be sent by return mail. All transactions with The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are 
on a money-back guarantee basis. If for any reason you are not satisfied, return the unused plans within five days and 
receive full credit on new plans or a refund. 
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Typical of the many beautiful plans shown in the above books in this popular ranch design. Complete plans for this design 
and all of the others listed in GARLINGHOUSE PLAN BOOKS are available for prompt shipment. ? 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE Co., INC. ; 


DEPT. "K" TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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